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cotton and rayon. 


a few months and comes off on clothing. 


by law listing the materials used in weaving. 


a tag setting forth the composition in writing. 
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usc is also unsatisfactory, as the surface “fuzzes up’ 


buyer of the presence of cheap substitute yarns. The 
decorator owes it to himself and his client to be sure 


every fabric he buys carries the notification prescribed 


y ° ° 
Verbal assurances on this point are 


frequently undependable. All Scalamandré fabrics bear 
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Please be warned that inferior 


imitations of these beautiful fabrics are being offered in 


lhe imitations neither look, fee! nor 
wear as well as the true silk fabric; and their behavior in 


after 


lhe decorator should also be in- 
formed that in many cases imitations of these as well as 


other silk fabrics are being sold without advising the 
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For May—another INTERIORS’ First 


Think of important commercial interiors 
and you think of Rockefeller Center. It 
is truly the world's most outstanding 
center of commerce. Where else can one 
find such a variety of commercial inter- 
ests represented at one address}; corpo- 
rations, designers' studios, retail 
shops, wholesale showrooms, theaters, 
restaurants, broadcasting studios, etc. 
Consequently we will feature, in the 
next issue, a portfolio of distinguished 
and recently completed interiors from 
this center, reflecting interior design 
that is appropriate to modern industry. 
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INTERIORS IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE WHITNEY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, PUBLICATION OFFICE, 34 NORTH CRYSTAL STREET, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES, 
11 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., PHONE VANDERBILT 
6-2954. JOHN R. FRITTS, ADVERTISING MANAGER. SUBSCRIPTION 
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Deacons working with 
English interiors invariably 
look to us as their first source 
of supply. The reason is 
simple—in our show rooms 
is the largest wholesale selec- 
tion of distinguished English 
furniture in America. Your 
inspection is cordially invited. 
We suggest that you write for 
our latest brochure “Furniture 
from England for Country 
Houses.” Copies will be fur- 


nished gratis upon request. 


WOOD 1x» HOGAN, 1c 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


IN CHICAGO IN LOS ANGELES 


Charles B. Geller, 6th Floor, Merchandise Mart °¢ Harold W. Herlihy, 816 S, Figueroa St. 


Sole American Distributors for . .. Arthur Brett & Sons, Ltd., and Frederick Tibbenham, Ltd., England 


ENGLISH ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 
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Pattern No. 55334 


“MADE FOR EACH OTHER’ ENSEMBLE 


created around this flock print 


You know the difficulty of finding fabrics, wallpapers and 
carpets which harmonize in texture and pattern. This is 
Just one of our “Made for Each Other” Ensembles... 
everything you need under one roof. We invite you to 
come in and see them all... appreciate how much time 
and eff : Rosaius — Pattern 40B40. A new Schumacher wall- 

effort you are saved by our service. paper. Also available in white background with 


yellow roses and in gray background with roses in 
soft off-whites. 


Paris + Philadelphia + Boston + Chicago + St.Louis + Los Angeles + Detroit + Grand Rapids + Dallas - Atlanta 
60 West 40th Street - F. Schumacher & Company - New York City 
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CONTEMPORARY DESIGN DEMANDS CLOSER COLLABORATION 
BETWEEN THE ARCHITECT AND INTERIOR DESIGNER 


WONDER to what extent the interior 

designing profession is aware of what 
the architects are doing about the inte- 
riors of the houses they design. To this 
observer one thing is certain: the interior 
designer is not collaborating with the 
younger up-and-coming architect—even as 
much as he did with the architect of 
twenty years ago. In my own practice as 
furniture consultant and designer, I find 
that increasingly my work is with archi- 
tects rather than with decorators, and a 
view of the work of the younger archi- 
tects bears out this thought about col- 
laboration. 


The recent show at the Architectural 
League of the work of “Forty Architects 


fined rooms, those channels for functions 
that flow together to form a consecutive 
plan. This apparently eliminates the ar- 
chitectural technique of beginning with a 
house silhouette and fitting rooms into it. 
Consider the old method. The client hav- 
ing long cherished the dream of an 
Italian palazzo, (or perhaps a Cotswold 
cottage) sought out the architect who had 
built the most and best palazzettos. He 
analyzed the family needs and fitted them 
neatly into the correct silhouette, after 
proper research and discussion of the com- 
parative merits of the Palladian refine- 
ments of the Veneto villas or the grandeurs 
of the Tuscan palaces. Ingenuity flowered 
in a thousand disguises—credenzas into 
radio cabinets, choir screens into radiator 





OPEN 


the interior designer. 


this page. 





This page is devoted te the free discussion of various preblems facing 
We invite comment from designers, whele- 
salers, manufacturers or others associated or interested in this pre- 
fession, on the subject herewith presented, or on any other question. 
INTERIORS may not always concur with the opinions expressed on 
it is our hope that sincere discussion of many of the 


problems vexing our readers may eventually lead to their solution. 


HOUSE 








under Forty” emphasized clearly two 
things about this collaboration. First, the 
preponderance of the younger architectural 
sentiment is in the direction of explora- 
tion and experiment — the so-called 
“Modern”. Second, to these architects the 
last little detail of the innards of their 
houses seems to be in their own prov- 
ince, not that of the separate interior 
designer. ‘The intcriors are too closely 
integrated with the whole structure to per- 
mit a point of view additional to those of 
owner and architect, or it may be that 
that happy day has arrived when the archi- 
tect plans his houses not from the ex- 
terior picture but from the anemities of 
chairs and tables, of interior light and 
color, of texture and movement and human 
values. 


It may be that architects have arrived at 
the point of visualizing a house as a com- 
position of rooms; or if not clearly de- 


covers, monastic sheet music into lamp 
shades, etc., ad infinitum. The symmetry 
of the exterior sometimes made for dis- 
turbing wall arrangements on the interior, 
but that was left so that the interior 
designer could be ingenious too. When 
the architect finished his job and the in- 
terior designer went to work, he found a 
room of correct architectural detail, but 
often wondered how to compose groupings 
of companionable humans into a room 
whose planning was based entirely on 
symmetrical wall arrangements of doors 
and windows, fireplace and architectural 
ornaments, 


It appears that in the better work of the 
“Forty under Forty” the inspiration of 
the house forms is in the details of the 
living means of the household. Movement 
in to and out of and within the house are 
primary factors. The outdoors is brought 
in; light and air are as generous as the 


By JOSEPH ARONSON 


owner likes them, not as regulated by the 
conventional window shape. Orientation 
is unorthodox, but deliberate; so likewise 
are the arrangements of beds and dressing 
spaces, dining and cooking units, the spaces 
and the furniture for work and study, play 
and rest and entertainment, and all the 
things that make up a household. 


And where is the interior designer in all 
this? The architect must answer—out. 
Because the architect, when he visualized 
his big windows, also visualized the cur- 
tain to control the light,—and not only its 
shape and its mechanics, but its color and 
texture as well. When he planned his liv- 
ing room seating space he also planned the 
shapes of the seats, and their harmony with 
the whole. In all this the client found it 
easier to deal with one person than te in- 
troduce a new personal factor. And finally 
the architect, long envious of the lovely 
percentages of the interior designing busi- 
ness, thought it might be fun to stretch his 
effort a bit and learn some sources. And 
so the architect finds himself partly in the 
interior designing business. 


I don’t think he will do it well, or for 
long. I think he will soon realize that it 
is a rather difficult specialty, not nearly 
as profitable as it first appears, loaded with 
painful detail, and plagued by a thousand 
special devils. And he might also realize 
that there are factors of scale, judgments of 
color and form and materials, that are the 
property of specially trained and pecu- 
liarly equipped individuals who are not 
architects. To some architects the solu- 
tion will be the employment, within his 
office, of an interior designer. To others 
it will be as it has been before, the more 
or less sympathetic collaboration with a 
designer, at the instigation of the client. 


Perhaps such enthusiastic collaboration 
might come to pass in a nearer day if the 
interior designer opened his heart a little 
more freely to the fundamental sense of 
modern architecture. Instead of all these 
fatuous conferences on “Do We Like Mod- 
ern Design Better Than Modernistic” or “Is 
It Really Here To Stay?”, let us ask—Who 
has lately built a not-modern house? It 
might impose on the interior designer the 
need for learning new methods of analysis, 
or reaching for a fresh concept of com- 
posing the elements of a living house. But, 
consider a few essential facts about the ar- 
chitects and then judge whether the in- 
terior designer would not do well to fol- 
low their lead. 


These facts are: 
1—The over- (Please turn to page 67) 
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ELIABLE REPORTS OF INCREASED ACTIVITY IN THE BUILDING OF HOMES 
R COME FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. AND, CONTRARY 
TO THE TREND OF THE PAST SIX YEARS. ALL OF THIS ACTIVITY IS NOT 
LARGELY CONFINED TO FHA PROJECTS FOR PERSONS OF THE LOWER 
INCOME BRACKETS. THERE IS EVERY INDICATION THAT WITH OR WITH- 
OUT FHA LOANS, THE CONSTRUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL HOMES IN THE 
HIGHER PRICE BRACKETS WILL GO FORWARD WITH FRESH STIMULUS IN 
THE NEXT FEW YEARS. WITH THIS REALIZATION OF RENEWED ACTIVITY 
IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF FINE RESIDENCES, THE INTERIOR DESIGNING 
PROFESSION WOULD DO WELL TO RECOGNIZE THAT A VASTLY WIDENING 
HORIZON PRESENTS ITSELF FOR THE EXTENSION OF THEIR SERVICES. 
DESPITE THE HANDICAP OF DEPRESSION YEARS, THE INTERIOR DESIGNING 
PROFESSION HAS PROGRESSED RAPIDLY TO A POSITION OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THE EYES OF AN EVER MORE DISCERNING PUBLIC. 

BUT THERE HAS BEEN NOTHING IN THE WAY OF AN EFFICIENTLY ORGAN- 
IZED EFFORT TO MAKE THE HOME OWNER AWARE OF THE DESIRABILITY 
AND WISDOM OF ENGAGING THE PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DESIGNER. 
MUCH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE BY THE ARCHITECT IN BRINGING THE 
POTENTIAL BUILDER TO A REALIZATION OF THE LASTING BENEFITS AC- 
CRUING FROM THE EMPLOYMENT OF HIS SERVICES. IT REMAINS FOR THE 
INTERIOR DESIGNING PROFESSION TO DO ITS PART IN PROMOTING ITS 
OWN VERY SPECIALIZED SERVICES. 

WITH THE PROSPECT OF AN IMMEDIATE INCREASE IN THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF FINE HOMES, IT WOULD SEEM THAT NOW IS THE IDEAL TIME FOR 
LAUNCHING AN AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN IN THIS DIRECTION. 

WE SUBMIT, THAT AN ORGANIZATION LIKE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
DECORATORS (OR A REPRESENTATIVE BODY THAT COULD BE FORMED 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE PURPOSE) SHOULD DEVISE A PROMOTIONAL AND 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN WHICH WOULD EFFECTIVELY PUT OVER THE AC- 
CREDITED PROFESSIONAL. 

THERE IS NOTHING NEW OR RADICAL IN SUCH AN IDEA——-SIMILAR CAM. 
PAIGNS HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT BY NATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS IN OTHER FIELDS. THE SERVICES OF THE INTERIOR DESIGNER, 
HOWEVER, SUGGEST PARTICULARLY DRAMATIC AND SPECTACULAR POSSI- 
BILITIES FOR SUCH PROMOTION. THE VERY TANGIBLE QUALITY OF HIS 
SERVICES COULD WELL BE DRAMATIZED AND PRESENTED TO PROSPEC- 
TIVE CLIENTS THROUGH THAT TWENTIETH CENTURY MEDIUM—MOVIES IN 
TECHNICOLOR. 

A FILM, DEPICTING A HOME BEFORE AND AFTER IT HAD UNDERGONE A 
SKILFUL TRANSFORMATION UNDER THE HANDS OF A TALENTED INTERIOR 
DESIGNER, COULD BE A POTENT FACTOR IN EFFECTIVELY PRESENTING 
AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE ENTIRE PROFESSION. SUCH A FILM, 
PRESENTED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF A NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED FRO- 
FESSIONAL BODY TO SPECIALLY SELECTED GROUPS AT WOMEN’S CLUBS 
AND SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS, WOULD UNDOUBTEDLY FIND AN EAGER 
AND RECEPTIVE AUDIENCE. 

THE WAYS OF WORKING OUT SUCH A PROMOTIONAL CAMPAIGN ARE, OF 
COURSE, MANIFOLD. THE VITAL POINT IS FOR THE PROFESSION TO BE 
CONVINCED OF THE IMPORTANCE AND URGENCY OF SUCH ACTION NOW! 
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ALL PHOTOGRAPHS BY EZRA STOLLER GARDEN VIEW OF HOME BUILT OF REDDISH BEIGE STONE, SLOPING SITE 
FORMS THIRD STORY ON OTHER SIDE. PORCH UNDER BALCONY IS BUILT 
OVER INDOOR SWIMMING POOL, BOTH RUNNING WIDTH OF HOUSE. LOWER 
LEFT WINDOW HAS CONSERVATORY IN STUDY SHOWN ON ANOTHER PAGE. 


NEW PITTSBURGH HOME DESIGNED GY WALTER GROPIUS AND MARCEL BREUER 


SOFT DRINK BAR IN CHILDREN’S GAME ROOM COMPLETELY EQUIPPED WITH 
SINK, CUPBOARD AND REFRIGERATOR ILLUMINATED WITH FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS. SILL HAS A BLACK PLASTIC PLATE AND BAR SHELF IS OF A 
BLUE-GREY MATCHING THE TOP OF THE FREE STANDING PLYWO?7D STOOL. 
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GAME ROOM—WINDOWS IN STAIRWELL ADMIT DAYLIGHT, AT NIGHT ADMIT 
CEILING SPOTLIGHTS ON STAIRS. PROJECTION ROOM BEYOND BACK WALL. 


NEW PITTSBURGH HOME DESIGNED BY 
WALTER GROPIUS AND MARCEL BREUER 


PLYWOOD CHAIR WITH GUTSIDE VENEER OF PEAR WOOD. THE UPHOLSTERY 
'S OF BROWN AND WHITE FURRED CALF SKIN PIPED IN BROWN COWHIDE. 
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HE large Pittsburgh residence recently built after 
ve plans of Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer, 
is probably the most important home from the point of 
design that has been constructed in the United States 
in quite some time. Not that homes built in the con- 
temporary manner are so new or rare in this country, 
but this particular building is unique from at least 
three points of view. One, it was designed by the very 
leaders of the contemporary schcol in Central Europe 
and is probably the largest example of their work in 
America. Two, it comes at a time when construction 
of large private residences is at a low ebb, especially 
homes reflecting the modern feeling. Three, this resi- 
dence shows very interesting departures from the 
early Gropius-Breuer concepts. 

True, much of the delineation and some of the tricks in- 
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corporated in this residence were employed by these 
designers a decade or more ago. But that is quite 
natural—and if the ideas were really sound then— 
they are equally acceptable today. 

The most notable departure from the earlier work of 
Messrs. Gropius and Breuer is the general design of 
the house. The harsh box-like plan has been amply 
modified by wings, overhangs, a bay accommodating 
a curving stairway, and interesting stone or curtain 
walls leading from the structure. The ribbon fenestra- 
tion still has a smart uniformity, but monotony is pre- 
vented by varying the proportions, emphasizing the 
mullions and breaking its continuity by other con- 
struction. The sloping site adds another touch of 


NEW PITTSBURGH HOME DESIGNED BY WALTER 


STUDY WITH BUILT IN AIR CONDITIONED CONSERVATORY FOR TROPICAL 
PLANTS. 
CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS ARE SHADES OF BROWN AND WHITE. 











GROPIUS AND MARCEL 
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FIREPLACE WALL OF REDDISH-BEIGE KASOTA STONE WHILE 


interest to the exterior by permitting three stories on 
one side of the house and two on the other. The gen- 
eral color scheme of the facade is a reddish beige 
provided by the Minnesota kasota stone, pierced by 
steel frame windows. 

At one end of the house extending slightly beyond 
the building line is an open porch built over an indoor 
swimming pool. By the slope of the terrain, this pool 
is on grade at one end, and sub grade at the other. 
At the sub grade end, daylight streams through glass 
blocks let into the porch floor. Over one end of the 
porch is a balcony leading from the master’s bedroom. 
A two story window bay, dramatically lights a curving 
open stairway. During the day, a clear northwest re- 
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VIEW OF GAME ROOM TOWARDS SWIMMING POOL SHOWS BRILLIANT AWNING 
CURTAINS. GLASS WALL CLOSES OFF DRESSING ROOMS, EDGE OF SOFT- 
DRINK BAR IN FOREGROUND. NOTE SILVER SCREEN FIXTURE IN CEILING. 





flection lights up stair well and the rooms that open 
from it. At night, a very unusual view of the two floors 
is obtained from the deck over the main entrance. 
A study of the room arrangements reveals a highly 
practical (functional as it is contemporary) and a very 
unique planning. The halls on both the first and second 
floors are very commodious and well lighted and may 
be used as additional sitting rooms. On the first floor 
the hall seems to melt into one end of the living room 
which runs across the entire house. The other end of 
the living room opens into the double dining room. 
his dining room used by the adults has an end re- 
served for the children, which may be closed off by an 
iccordion double door. Occupying a space back of 
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the living room and isolated from traffic is the study. 
Interior views show an interesting array of textures, 
especially on the ground floor which is given over 
principally to recreation. Stone, wood, plaster, glass, 
metal and plastics have been incorporated in the 
game room on this floor. Animal skins from spotted 
leopard to calf skin give design interest to the seats. 
Brilliant horizontal awning striped material hangs at 
the doors and windows. A large fireplace of local rub- 
ble stone dominates the decorative setting in this 
room. The soft drink bar is the most dramatic feature, 
while the most interesting detail is a group of rounded 
slit windows that give light from the stairwell by day 
and illuminate the stairs by (Please turn to page 54) 








HOLLYWOOD 


iT CANNOT BE DENIED THAT THE CINEMA WIELDS A TREMENDOUS 
INFLUENCE IN THE LIVES OF ALL OF US. AND, AS ALLEN PORTER. 
EXHIBITION DIRECTOR OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM 
LIBRARY, POINTS OUT IN HIS INTERESTING ARTICLE, THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THIS $1,250,000,000.00 INDUSTRY MUST BE CONSIDERED, 
ON THE WHOLE, A CONSTRUCTIVE ONE. 

INTERIOR DESIGNERS HAVE BEEN AWARE OF THE VAST PROGRAM 
OF MASS EDUCATION IN DECORATION THAT HAS BEEN CARRIED 
ON BY THE MOVIES IN THE PAST DECADE. TRUE, IT CANNOT BE 
SAID THAT INTERIOR DESIGN AT ITS BEST HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
DEPICTED IN THE FILMS—NEVERTHELESS, THIS TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY MEDIUM PRESENTED A STEADILY IMPROVING PICTURE, 
DECORATIVELY SPEAKING. 

OF COURSE, SCENES FROM THE EARLIER PICTURES SEEM 
LUDICROUS NOW, BUT THE STILLS FROM THESE EARLY FILMS 
AND RECENT HOLLYWOOD PRODUCTIONS, WITH WHICH MR. 
PORTER’S ARTICLE IS ILLUSTRATED, PRESENT MORE THAN JUST 
AN AMUSING REVIEW. THEY REPRESENT THE SINCERE EFFORTS 
OF THE PRODUCERS TO OFFER WELL DESIGNED INTERIORS IN 
CHARACTER WITH THE STORY BEING UNFOLDED ON THE SCREEN. 
THIS HAS LED (IN A FEW ISOLATED INSTANCES) TO PRODUCERS 
CALLING IN WELL KNOWN INTERIOR DESIGNERS IN CONNECTION 
WITH SEVERAL BIG PRODUCTIONS, WHICH HAVE PROVED TO BE 
NOTABLE SUCCESSES. WE BELIEVE, HOWEVER, THAT THE CINEMA 
NOW PRESENTS A TREMENDOUS AND PRACTICALLY UNTOUCHED 
SPHERE OF ACTIVITY FOR THE PROFESSIONAL AND THAT MOVIE- 
DOM COULD WELL BE CONVINCED AT THIS TIME OF THE WIS- 


DOM OF A WIDER EMPLOYMENT OF HIS TALENTS.—THE EDITOR 


ON WE RUOR'S 


BY ALLEN W. PORTER 


HE first motion picture settings were built on outdoor stages 

since natural light was necessary and artificial lighting had 
not been perfected. These stages were little more than platforms 
without walls or roof, and set construction was extremely simple, 
consisting mainly of “flats” like those of the theatre. All archi- 
tectural effects were painted including fireplaces, pictures, and 
often furniture. No definite ideas about settings were developed, 
though in early stills the rooms accurately reflect the heavy style 
and artistic ugliness of the period—a general era of folksiness 
not confined to the screen alone, Scene painters and set designers, 
recruited from the theatre, contributed few ideas and, in most 
cases, stage carpenters simply copied interiors torn from books 
and magazines. The director was usually the entire “art 
department”, 
As the film grew in scope and became studio-made, artists with a 
degree of technical and artistic knowledge were engaged to draw 
architectural plans; panelling was painted in some detail and sets 
began to take on the appearance of real interiors. Then came the 
craze for wallpaper and from {910 until about 1920, actors 
struggled against backgrounds of large and prominent patterns. 
Before such a mass of conglomerate design the competition for 
audience attention was often a losing battle. 
While films remained in the two and three reel stage, the interiors 
fell into three distinct categories, in studio language—“rich, plain 
and mean’. However, following the introduction of the “epic” 
film in (915 with the BIRTH OF A NATION, followed by IN- 
TOLERANCE with its great sets and reconstructions of Babylon, 
the industry took on a new lease of life and sets increased in the 


scale of Hollywood’s grandiose schemes. (Please turn to page 57) 


GLOOM AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 
IS REFLECTED IN “AT THE CROSSROADS 
OF LIFE’, WITH ITS’ PAINTEB SETS 
REMINISCENT OF THE THEATRE — 1908. 
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HOLLYWOOD INTERIORS 
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CHAPLIN BATTLES AS VIOLENTLY WITH 
THE DISTRACTING BUSINESS OF WALL 
PAPER AS HE DOES WITH THE MURPHY 
BED IN “ONE A.M.” (THE YEAR 1916). 


= 


EARLIEST KNOWN INSTANCE OF MODERN IN 
AN AMERICAN FILM. ART NOUVEAU IN- 
FLUENCE IS SUGGESTED IN THIS JOSEPH 
URBAN SETTING, “ENCHANTMENT” (1921). 


a 


AN ATTEMPT AT FANCIFUL NEW FORMS 
IN THIS “ART” SETTING FOR D. W. 
GRIFFITH’S ‘“‘WAY DOWN EAST’’, RESULTED 
IN ALMOST COMPLETE CONFUSION (1920). 


= 


SET SHOWING INFLUENCE OF THE DUTCH 
STIJL GROUP IN ATTEMPT TO BREAK UP 
PLAIN SURFACES BY PATTERNS OF SHIFT- 
ING GEOMETRICAL PLANES — (1923). 


mi 


MAHOGANY AND OVERSTUFFED FURNITURE 
REMAIN IN FASHION BUT THE GENERAL 
INTERIOR EFFECTS INDICATE THAT A 
CHANGE JIS IN THE OFFING—(1920). 


= 


PONDEROUS INTERIORS IN “METROPOLIS”, 
A GERMAN-MADE GLIMPSE-OF-THE-FUTURE 
FILM, SUGGESTS BRUTAL AND CLANGOROUS 
RHYTHMS OF THE MACHINE AGE—(1926). 


a 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF A MOVIE “ART” SET 
OF THE 20'S, THOUGH ITS AFFINITY TO THE 
THEATRE IS APPARENT. SUN PARLOR IN 
“HUMORESQUE” BY JOSEPH URBAN—(1920). 


= 


THE MODERNISTIC SET, FAITHFUL TO 
PARIS '25 DECORATIVE DETAILS, APPEARS 
IN “THE KISS”, WHILE GARBO STRUGGLES 
FOR A PLACE TO PUT HER FEET—(1929). 
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HOME OF THE RICH GANGSTER IN “LITTLE 
CAESAR” IS PURE HOLLYWOOD OF THE 
PERIOD, WITH MUCH OF THE ORNATENESS 
CONCENTRATED IN THE FURNITURE—(1930). 


<= 


MAKING USE OF BACKGROUND TO ADD DRA- 
MATIC INTEREST AND GIVE IMPRESSION OF 
GRANDEUR. NOTE ARRANGEMENT OF 
PAINTINGS — “ANNA KARENINA” (1935). 


et 


A NEW SIMPLICITY APPEARS IN “SUSAN 
LENNOX’. HOLLYWOOD'S FEELING FOR EX- 
AGGERATION IS NOTICEABLE IN EXCES- 
SIVE HEIGHT OF THE CEILING—(1931). 


_ 


“CAMILLE’—THE WHOLE MOOD OF THE 
CHARACTER IS ABSOLUTELY EXPRESSED 
AND THE FLAMBOYANCIES OF THE PERIOD 
SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLISHED IN THIS SET. 


ee 


A VARIATION ON THE ALL-WHITE PERIOD 
WHICH HOLLYWOOD DID NOT START BUT 
WHICH IT CERTAINLY HELPED TO FOSTER. 
SET FOR THE FILM, ‘“‘TOP HAT’’—(1935). 


= 


TIMID MODERN—A NEW FEELING FOR THE 
HORIZONTAL, A SENSE OF FREEDOM THAT 
COMES FROM SPACE NOT TOO RIGIDLY EN- 
CLOSED IS INDICATED. ‘“‘DODSWORTH” (1936). 


| 


HANS DREIER’S SET FOR “A BEDTIME 
STORY” IS DISTINGUISHED BY AN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL, RATHER THAN DECORATIVE 
DETAIL. PRODUCED IN 1933. 


—_ 


PLASTER, BAROQUE ORNAMENT AND GLASS 
IN “BORN TO DANCE’. SUCH SETS DO 
DOUBLE DUTY—A LITTLE REARRANGEMENT 
TURNS THEM INTO NIGHT CLUBS, ETC. (1936). 
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THE “LITTLE WOMEN” SETS DESIGNED BY HOBE 
ERWIN, WHILE FRANKLY ADAPTATIONS OF THE 
PERIOD, DISPLAYED THE MODERN DECORATORS’ 
KNOWLEDGE OF SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT. 


HOLLYWOOD INTERIORS 


IN DEFINITE CONTRAST TO SOME OF HIS OTHER 
WORK, THE MODERN OFFICE FROM “TOPAZE” BY 
ERWIN, MIGHT WELL BE OFFERED AS EVIDENCE 
OF THIS INTERIOR DESIGNER'S VERSATILITY. 


ANOTHER SET FROM “THE LITTLE MINISTER” BY 
ERWIN. THE CONVERSION OF THE SMALL BAY 
WITH ITS HIGH, NARROW CASTLE WINDOWS, 
TO DRESSING ROOM PURPOSES IS NOTEWORTHY. 


PERIOD ADAPTATIONS IN THE CAPABLE HANDS OF 
MR. ERWIN HAVE NOT BEEN SIMPLE COPY-BOOK 
ILLUSTRATED BY HIS MODERN 
EMPIRE SITTING ROOM FROM “DINNER AT EIGHT”. 


A FIREPLACE ARRANGEMENT FROM 
WHILE THIS STILL HAS BEEN OVER- 
GLASS COVERED WALLS 
CREATED A HANDSOME EFFECT 


CALL FOR A WHOLLY NEW, SPECIAL PIECE OF 
FURNITURE, AS THIS WARDROBE DESIGNED BY 


ERWIN FOR A SCENE “DINNER AT EIGHT”. 





IN THIS DRAWING ROOM FOR “DINNER AT 
EIGHT’, MR. ERWIN AGAIN DEMONSTRATED HIS 
ABILITY TO SOLVE THE VARIED PROBLEMS 
PRESENTED IN DESIGNING FOR THE SCREEN. 


THE SCRIPT CALLED FOR BRINGING A NORMAN 
CASTLE “UP TO DATE’. STONE WALLS WERE 
COVERED WITH PART PANELING, PLASTER AND 
SCENIC WALL PAPER—‘THE LITTLE MINISTER”. 


IN THE PICTURE, “THINGS TO COME’, DRAMATIC 
USE IS MADE OF PLASTIC, SHELLFLEX AND 
FIBERGLAS, INDICATING NOVEL TREATMENTS 
OF THESE AND OTHER SYNTHETIC MATERIALS. 
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MODERNISM IN WHITE FOR A CAREER WOMAN OF A COLONIAL ATMOSPHERE IS CREATED BY VAN THIS WELL ARRANGED AND SIMPLE SET FROM 
TODAY, AS DESIGNED BY CEDRIC GIBBONS AND NEST POLGLASE AND CARROLL CLARK IN THE “WUTHERING HEIGHTS’ MAY WELL HAVE BEEN A 
HIS ASSOCIATES IN THE APARTMENT AND OFFICE MAIN LOUNGE OF A COUNTRY CLUB SET, DE- CONTRIBUTING FACTOR IN POPULARIZING 18TH 
OF A FASHION CREATOR IN “DOUBLE WEDDING”. SIGNED FOR THE PICTURE “CAREFREE’’—(1939). CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE TYPES—(1939). 


IN ORDER TO EXPRESS SUSAN'S PERSONALITY— A MODERNIZED EARLY AMERICAN HOME ON AGAIN WE ARE CONFRONTED WITH HOLLYWOOD'S 
THE DRAWING ROOM OF THE OLD TREXEL HOME LONG ISLAND AS_ VISUALIZED BY HOLLY- PREDILECTION FOR OVERSIZED BEDS AND 
AS SEEN IN “SUSAN AND GOD’, REPRESENTS A WOOD—THE LIVING ROOM IN “SUSAN AND ENORMOUS CANOPIES IN THIS BEDROOM OF 
BLENDING OF VICTORIAN AND MODERN—(1940). GOD”, DESIGNED BY CEDRIC GIBBONS. ELABORATE DESIGN. FROM “SUSAN AND GOD”. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, IN A LIVING ROOM WELL EXECUTED IN SUBDUED THE REGENCY LIBRARY FROM THE NOW FAMOUS 
NAPLES, AT THE END OF THE 18TH CENTURY, TONES OF BLUE, GREY AND WHITE, AND FEA- FILM, “GONE WITH THE WIND’. FOR THIS PRO- 
AS DESIGNED BY JULIA HERON FOR THE NEW TURING A MINIMUM AMOUNT OF FURNITURE—FOR DUCTION, HOLLYWOOD CALLED IN THE WELL 
PRODUCTION, ““FHAT HAMILTON WOMAN’—(1941). HOLLYWOOD. FROM “THE MAD MISS MANTON.” KNOWN INTERIOR DESIGNER, JOSEPH B. PLATT. 
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When speaking of modern baroque one is most apt to think 
of William Pahimann, decor-in-chief extraordinary at the 
Lord & Taylor establishment in New York City. Not that said 
Pahimann originated this glamorous style, nor is he the sole 
contemporary exponent of its fantastic possibilities. This 
young Texan, however, packs such vim, vigor and vitality 
behind his baroque interpretations that their influence zooms 
from the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street to 
points far west! But that’s personality. 

Even the large state of Texas was not successful in corralling 
this personality within its eminent domain. William Pahimann 
left his native city, San Antonio in 19217, determined to 
study art and interior design at the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, under the eminent Frank Alvah 
Parsons. The high cost of existence on the Island of Man- 
hattan, however, soon dissipated his funds. With no bank 
account and no job, the prospect of tutelage under Mr. 
Parson’s eagle eye seemed rather precarious indeed. 
Hearing of a call for “boys wanted” in a college musical 
show “Good News”, he walked into the office of Schwab and 
Mandel. He was told to hop right over to the Ambassador 
Theatre where it was a case of being seen, heard and hired. 
“Good News” opened September (927, with William Pahl- 
mann in a minor role and as understudy for male leads, as 
well as being assistant to the stage manager. The show was 
grand fun as the whole cast proved to be a fine crowd and 
their spirit contribated greatly to the production. But this 


was much more than just a lark (please turn to page 60) 
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SHINGLE ROOM WITH SHINGLES A DEEP PINK RED AND CEILING AN OPEN SKY COLOR. PAINTED GIANT SCROLLS FROM EACH CORNER MEET. © 
ING AT CENTER TO SUPPORT CAGE. FURNITURE AND LIGHTING FIXTURES ARE COVERED WITH DI-NOC. FLOOR SIMULATES COARSE GRANITE | 


INTERIORS BY WILLIAM PAHLMANN 


BALMORAL ROOM—A NEO-VICTORIAN SETTING WITH GAY PLAID SHANTUNG CURTAIN AND SWAG CORNICE AGAINST DEAD WHITE WALLS. 
BLACK LACQUER FURNITURE HAS MOTHER-OF-PEARL INLAY. ON THE BESSARABIAN RUG IS AN UNUSUAL PAPIER MACHE TABLE | 


ORS open PR ties ae hee 

















MAHOGANY ROOM WITH FIREPLACE WALL AND TRIM OF UNSTAINED 


WAXED MAHOGANY. OLIVE GREEN CARPET AND GOLD AND 
WHITE ITALIAN CHAIRS HARMONIZE WITH THE YELLOW GREEN WALLS. A SWEDISH EMPIRE CHEST IS BETWEEN DOORS OF SHEET BRASS. 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY OF LORD & TAYLOR 


MAGENTA MUSIC ROOM WITH COFFERS, CORNICE AND PIANO SHEATHED IN DI-NOC OF A BLOND BURL FRENCH WALNUT PATTERN. 
OAK FLOOR HAS BRASS INLAY COMPLEMENTING THE CHAIR MOUNTS. 


NOTE THE EARLY 19TH CENTURY SPHINX WHICH IS OF PORCELAIN. 
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SPRING 
ABRIC 


PARADE 


ECORATIVE fabrics for spring represent a fascinating array of 
f) voluptuous silks, sturdy cottons, novelty textures and, of course, 
most important of all at this season of the year, gay colorful prints 
in such abundance as to satisfy even the most insatiable of fabric 
fans. Literally, there seems to be a fabric for every decorator-whim. 
Prints are bigger and splashier than ever this spring, and color, which 
decorators love and know how to use so well, has been employed in a 
lavish and skillful manner by most manufacturers. 

Most obvious of all, however, is the fresh, modern interpretation 
which weavers have given their spring fabrics. This is true not only 
of the prints, but of the textured materials, which are very modern 
in feeling. Then too, many of the prints although traditional in 
character, have been executed in clear, modern colors, giving them a 
new, almost bold appearance. 
There is no lack of English chintzes and hand blocked linens this 
season, shipments from abroad continuing with amazing regularity. 
Considerable stress has been placed on American motifs by the 
domestic manufacturers in printed drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
These are not the obvious adaptations of the “stars and stripes” 
that have been offered in the past however, but represent well con- 
ceived designs, inspired by traditionally American scenes. 
Many of the hand loomed fabrics and unusual materials which have 
been available in limited quantities only, have been adapted to modern 
loom equipment with interesting results. The new fabrics by Dorothy 
Liebes and Marguerita Mergentime fall within this category. 
Because of its unique and amazing qualities, Fiberglas continues to 
intrigue decorators, and experimentation in new weave effects and 
designs have produced some very beautiful “glass” fabrics. 
Further experiments in screen printing have developed several 
improved methods. Hand prints on rayon faille are being offered as a 
result of an improved technique which more closely than ever re- 
semble the hand painted ones. 
Another interesting departure in screen printing, is the technique 
worked out by Count Rene Bouet-Willaumez. This distinguished French 
painter, now in America, has transferred eleven of his paintings, life 
size, onto silk squares, and all the fantasy and brilliant color which 
characterize this artist’s paintings have been reproduced without the 
slightest variation—a new, progressive step in textile printing. 
OUR FABRIC FIGURE REPRESENTS A 
DRAPED IN VIVID. PRINTS, VOLUPTUOUS 
SILKS AND STURDY COTTONS, HE 
SYMBOLIZES THE RICH VARIETY AND 


ENDLESS ARRAY OF WEAVES TO BE 
FOUND IN THE FABRIC MARKET TODAY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FABRICS BY FRANK RANDT, ARRANGEMENTS BY COSTANTINO NIVOLA 
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SPRING FABRIC PARADE 





ALL LINEN COMPANION PRINTS, 50”, 
ON NATURAL GROUND, RED, BLUE, 
YELLOW, GREEN, BROWN, PINKY- me 1 
ORANGE. FROM BRUNSCHWIG & FILS. ah 


HAND BLOCKED LINEN, 50”, PINK, 
GREEN, PLUM; GREEN, RED, CHAR- 
TREUSE; GREEN, YELLOW, BLUE; 
BLUES, RED. HOWARD & SCHAFFER. 





PRINTED MOHAIR IN BROWNS. ALL COTTON PRINT ON NATURAL 
GREEN ON NATURAL; ALSO ON GROUNDS IN RED, BLUE, YELLOW, 
ROSE, GREEN, BEIGE, WINE AND GREEN, BLUE-GREEN, BROWN, OFF- 
GOLD. G@ODALL DEC. FABRICS. ORANGE, 50”. BRUNSCHWIG & FILS. 


















RAYON FAILLE, 50”, IN CEDAR, 
TURQUOISE, ROSE, BEIGE; THREE 
GREENS, GREY; THREE YELLOWS, 
GREY. WITCOMBE-MCGEACHIN CO. 


PRINTED SHEER IN ORANGE, GREEN 
AND BROWNS ON WHITE GROUND. 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN A WIDE COLOR 
RANGE. FROM CELANESE CORP. 











A PRINT ON 36” COTTON, WHITE “MAGNOLIA” PRINT ON COTTON, 50”, 
ARTICHOKES, FISH AND POTTERY GOLD, GREEN, PURPLE ON NATURAL; 
ON RED, PLUM, BLUE AND LIME ON AQUA, SHELL PINK, YELLOW, 
GROUNDS. GEO. A. MEYER FABRICS. BLUE. BURGUNDY. LEHMAN-CONNOR. 








y 


@UY 


PRINTED VOILE, 50” WIDE, IN RED 
AND SOFT BROWN ON WHITE; OTHER 
COLOR COMBINATIONS —BLUE AND 
GREEN. FROM E. C. CARTER & SON. 


HAND BLOCKED LINEN, 50” WIDE 
IN SOFT SHADES OF GREEN, GRANGE- 
ROSE, GOLD, BROWN AND BEIGE ON 
NATURAL. FROM E. A. SEELEY CO. 





HAND PAINTED DRAPERIES ON HAM- “CIRCLES” IN MULTI COLOR ON CAN- 
MERED SATIN, IN SOFT SHADES OF VAS, 50” WIDE—ON ROYAL BLUE, 
ROSE, GREEN, GOLDEN BROWNS AND OLD BLUE, GREY, BROWN, RED, AND 
BLUE. FROM THE STEINER STUDIO. TWO GREENS. GREEFF FABRICS. 


“WOOD GRAIN’ COTTON PRINT, 50”, ; ie COTTON TAPESTRY, 50”, ON FRENCH 
IN SHADES OF BROWN; IN REDS; i] ae Bay aaa GREEN IN BEIGE, DEEP GREEN AND 
BLUE-GREYS AND PINK; BLUE AND LY ¥ i Bog 7 CEDAR ROSE; ALSO ON TETE, CREAM, 
RED. FROM HOWARD & SCHAFFER. ) ; 3 Fe oe ae % BLUE, RED. FROM CHENEY BROS 


PRINTED COTTON, 31” WIDE—WHITE RAYON FAILLE PRINT IN GOLD, 
ON BLUE, DEEP YELLOW, RED, BLACK, EMERALD GREEN TILE RED 
GREEN, BROWN, MULBERRY RED. ON WHITE; FOUR OTHER COLORS, 
FROM ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS. 48”. FROM JOHNSON & FAULKNER. 








SPRING FABRIC PARADE 


ALL RAYON BROCADE, 50” WIDE ON 
DESERT ROSE WITH FLOWERETS IN DEEP 
RED AND GREEN; OTHER GROUNDS IN 
COLOR CONTRAST—SILVER, MOONSTONE, 
AND MIMOSA. F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


TOP, 50” SILK LAMPAS, BLUE AND CHAR- 
TREUSE ON BEIGE; ALSO IN BEIGE, BLUE 
AND RED; GREEN AND FRENCH BLUE: 
YELLOW AND BLUE; TWO TONES OF 
GREEN. FROM SCALAMANDRE SILKS 


VIVID COLORS IN SPECIAL DYES ON 35” 
SAIL CLOTH—GREEN ON GREEN COM- 
BINED WITH MAHOGANY BROWN; BLUE 
ON BLUE; TAN AND BROWNS. FROM 
THE LINE OF STROHEIM & ROMANN. 


TOP, L. C. CHASE. MOHAIR 54” UPHOL- 
STERY FABRIC, “ORLEANS IN TUR- 
QUOISE, OLIVE, FAWN, CRIMSON, BLUE. 
ORCHID, GREEN AND GREY GROUNDS. 
JOHNSON & FAULKNER. DISTRIBUTORS. 








50” PRINTED BOURETTE CLOTH IN POW- 
DER BLUE, CORAL AND GREENS, BROWN, 
TAN; OTHER GROUNDS, BEIGE, GREY, 
YELLOW, GRAPE, SOFT GREEN, MAPLE, 
BOTTLE GREEN. F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


TOP, “THE MERRY HUNT’ ON HAND 
BLOCKED LINEN—NAVY BLUE AND RED 
OR PISTACHIO GREEN AND RED-BROWN 
ON WHITE OR NATURAL GROUNDS, 30” 
WIDE. FROM LIEBHOLD-WALLACH, INC. 


INTERIORS 





“SEA HORSES”, A MOTIF INTERPRETE 
IN FLUID, MODERN FASHION ON * 
HAND BLOCKED LINEN. In COCO 
BROWN AND SEA GREEN; OTHER SUBTLD 
COLORINGS TO ORDER. DAN COOPER IN 4 


Y 


TOP, PRINTED MOHAIR, 32” — GREET 
ORANGE ON BEIGE; GREY, ORANGE "i 
NATURAL; GREY-BLUE, ORANGE ON TAY 
BLUE, RED ON TAN; ORCHID. GREEN ® 

BEIGE. GOODALL, DECORATIVE FABRIC | 





CHINTZ 
BY A 
DOTTE 
PEACH 
CONTRI 


CHINTZ IN “BONNET” MOTIF INSPIRED 
BY AN OLD FRENCH GOUDY PRINT. 
| OOTTED BACKGROUND COLORS IN WHITE, 
p PEACH, AND LIME GREEN, MOTIF IN 
| CONTRASTING COLOR, 36”. JOHN C. MILNE. 


TOP, ONE OF A SERIES OF “DOCUMENT” 


PRINTS 36” WIDE—NATURAL AND 


OLIVE UE AND GREY; NATURAL AND 
ROSE; -LOW; NATURAL AND GOLD; 
RED AN? BLUE. GREEFF FABRICS, INC. 














“BOUQUET” CHINTZ, 50” WIDE, IN SOFT 
REDS, GREENS, TAN, YELLOW AND BLUE 
ON ROSE GROUND; OTHER BACKGROUND 
COLORS— BLUE, GREEN AND DARK 
BROWN, FROM GEO. A. MEYER FABRICS. 


TOP, MOHAIR 54” UPHOLSTERY FABRIC 
IN PORT WINE, PRAIRIE ROSE, MINT 
GREEN, SULTANA’ RED, TURQUOISE, 
WINDSOR BLUE AND COFFEE TAN. 
FROM tL. C. CHASE & COMPANY. 





HAND PRINT ON CREAM RAYON FAILLE 
IN JEWEL BLUE AND GREENS—OTHER 
GROUNDS IN PLUM, YELLOW, GREY, 
BLUE, WHITE, CEDAR, BRIGHT BLUE, 50” 
WIDE.  WITCOMBE-MCGEACHIN & CO. 


TOP LEFT, 48” RAYON AND COTTON 
PEBBLE SATIN IN MIDNIGHT BLUE AND 
GREY ON BEIGE; RIGHT, PEBBLE SATIN 
IN GOLD, PINK AND GREEN ON BEIGE. 
FROM SHOWROOM OF HAROLD SCHWARTZ. 





“PUSSYWILLOW” 50” PRINT IN NATURAL 
SILVER-GREY ON ROSE-CORAL, ICE BLUE, 
ASHES OF ROSES, YELLOW, SAGE GREEN 
GROUNDS, OF CROWN BRAND VISCOSE 
AND SILK. FROM CHENEY BROTHERS. 


TOP, MORNING GLORY, ROSE 49” CRE- 
TONNE IN NATURAL COLORS ON OFF- 
WHITE; ALSO ON OFF-WHITE WITH 
STRIPE IN TAN, RED, BROWN, COPPER, 
GREEN. FROM ARTHUR H. LEE & SONS. 
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“APOLOGIES TO A PIGEON” BY VIRGINIA CONNER. A ROOM SPONSORED BY UPHOLSTERY LEATHER GROUP OF TANNERS’ COUNCIL. COLI 
INSPIRED BY PIGEON PLUMAGE, GREY LEATHER ON DRESSER, VIOLET AND PIGEON FOOT RED HASSOCK AND AQUAMARINE CHAT 


COLORFUL LEATHERS EMPLOYED FO} 


“NOSTALGIA FOR SERENITY” BY T. H. ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS. ROOM SPONSORED BY UPHOLSTERY LEATHER GROUP OF TANNERS' COUNC. 
ABSTRACT PAINTING GIVES CUE TO SETTING IN TONES OF GREY, WITH SETTEE IN A FRESH PARMA VIOLET AS THE ONE COLOR CONTRA SS 














EXECUTIVE OFFICE IN LEATHER DESIGNED BY ERIC GUGLER, ARCHITECT. DEEP RICH 
BROWN WALLS WITH BRASS STUDS AND OFF WHITE CEILING ARE BOTH OF LEATHERWALL. 


EVERY DECORATIVE PURPOSE 


GROUPING BY WILLIAM HAINES EMPLOYING TUFRAW RAWHIDE. CHAIRS HAVE DEEP BROWN 
RAWHIDE WITH LIGHT LACINGS. WHILE TABLE, LAMP AND SCREEN ARE OF LIGHT RAWHIDE. 











Despite the development of new materials or 
fabrics, leather will always have a very dis- 
tinct appeal to all lovers of fine things. It may 
be partly a sentimental attachment to this old- 
est of materials which has served man for 
clothing and shelter comfort since the begin- 
ning of time. But without a doubt the very 
inherent qualities of leather assures it con- 
tinued universal acceptance. There is just 
something about carefully cured and beauti- 
fully tanned skins that ‘wins friends and holds 
them.” 

There was a time, and not so far distant either, 
when leather was considered almost strictly a 
man's material. In those days it was available 
in probably twenty-five colors, twenty of which 
were brown. Green, red, occasionally blue, 
sometimes black and once in a while off white 
made up the balance of the “wide” color range. 
Beyond that the tanner was color blind— 
leather was leather, not to be tampered with 
in an artistic fashion. 

But times have changed and some tanners 
have changed with them. In fact a group in 
the Tanner's Council particularly interested in 
developing upholstery and decorative leathers 
have conducted considerable research into the 
requirements of the interior designer. These 
tanners, known as the Upholstery Leather 
Group, are Blanchard Brother & Lane, Cleve- 
land Tanning Company, Eagle-Ottawa Leather 
Company, Good Brothers Leather Company 
and the Lackawanna Leather Company. Un- 
der the direction of James Liberty, Director of 
Decorative Research, they have performed the 
miracle of proving that leather can have as 
attractive color line as any material on earth. 
At present twenty-four shades and tones from 
dove grey to magenta are regular stock col- 
ors. Of course special tones may be had on 
order. Naturally such a development not only 
broadens the possible (Please turn to page 63) 



































APARTMENT LOBBY IN NEW YORK DESIGNED BY ARCHITECT, WALTER 
KATZ IN WHICH A VERTICAL STRIPED WALL-TEX HAS BEEN EMPLOYED 


k ; 


COATED FABRICS IN NEW STYLING AND | ,¢ 


The history of weaving reveals a fascinating series of 
experiments and developments in the making of every a 
conceivable type of fabric. Looms and loom attach- . 
ments have been perfected to such a high pitch of 

efficiency and adaptability that it virtually seemed q 
impossible to expect anything else in the way of a j 
new material. Just to prove thai nothing is finished, 





however, one day someone had the brilliant idea of 
applying paint to the face of a cloth. The result was a 
coated fabric. 

Apparently the world had been waiting for just such 











a fabric. No sooner had a fairly acceptable coated a 





material arrived on the market, than it found many 
friends. The truth is that this type of fabric answered 
a very definite need. The characteristics of leather; 
to wit, smooth hard surface, pliable body, resistance 
to abrasion, ease of cleaning and ability to take on an 
attractive finish was not available in any regular 
WHITE LEATHERWOVE WALLS SEPARATE THE BLUE CEILING AND cloth previously to this. Compored to the average 
FLOOR IN THE J, THORP DRESS SALON DESIGNED BY GLICK & SCHULKE fabric, leather has always been more expensive. 





ZEBRA STRIPED FABRIKOID ADORNS BAR FRONT AND STOOL SEATS 
IN EL MOROCCO SUPPER CLUB DESIGNED BY VERNON MACFARLANE 
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a m al NEW HERMAN MILLER SHOWROOM IN NEW YORK DESIGNED BY GILBERT 
an i) ) ROHDE HAS PADDED MASLAND LEATHER FABRIC AS A BACKGROUND 


COLORS ATTRACT DESIGNERS’ ATTENTION 


which has naturally ruled it out for the more common 
uses. It was in this category that coated fabrics found 
a ready market and, unfortunately, came to be referred 
to as a leather substitute. This term is unfair on two or 
counts. First, a substitute gives the impression of being ' : . — 
an inferior product. Second, it should never be com- 5 Yi 
pared with leather as both materials have outstanding ii 
characteristics peculiar to each and not expected of a) ee 

the other. With the perfected development of coated - 

fabrics today, they can well stand on their own merits v4 ' 
and not seek acceptance in lieu of something else. “i = ff 
While it has not been so very long since the first fe y 

coated material came to market, still, great strides have | % 

been made in the industry. These improvements have | ie 
been evident of late in the quality of the materials as Zz 
well as in their styling. 

Of the many coated fabrics now available, roughly 

speaking, they fall into three distinct types, those 

coated with a cellulose nitrate or pyroxylin liquid, 


COCKTAIL LOUNGE AT ST. REGIS HOTEL HAS WHITE CHAIRS WITH 


those surfaced with a rubber (Please turn to page 54) VEINED FABRIKOID DECORATED WITH BRASS HEADED NAILS 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


THIS IS THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF PRESENTATIONS BY INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS SHOWING THEIR 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SIMPLICITY AND FUNCTIONALISM OF TODAY'S INTERIORS 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—IN THIS ISSUE “INTERIORS CONTINUES THE SYMPOSIUM 
BEGUN LAST MONTH TO WHICH INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS HAVE BEEN IN- 
VITED TO CONTRIBUTE. THIS SYMPOSIUM IS CONDUCTED IN AN ENDEAVOR 
TO BRING TO THE ATTENTION OF OUR READERS THE GROWING INFLUENCE 
OF THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER IN THE FIELD OF INTERIOR DESIGN. THE 
LEADING QUESTIONS ASKED OF THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
WHAT MAJOR CHANGE HAS THE WORK OF THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 
WROUGHT IN THE REALM OF INTERIOR DESIGN? 

IN WHAT WAY HAS THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ENLARGED THE 
SCOPE OF THE INTERIOR DESIGNER? 

WHAT HAS BEEN THE MOST VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION OF THE INTERIOR 
DESIGNER TO THE WORK OF THE INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER? 

LAST ISSUE “INTERIORS” PRESENTED THE EXPRESSIONS OF RAYMOND 
LOEWY AND MORRIS SANDERS. IN THIS ISSUE WE PUBLISH THE OPINIONS 
OF GILBERT ROHDE AND GEORGE SAKIER. IN MAY OUR READERS WILL 


HEAR FROM DESIGNERS ALFONS BACH AND FRITZ ELDON BALDAUF. 


@ ciceenr ROHDE 


The industrial designer’s work has not only influenced the 
interior designing profession but it has also led to the estab- 
lishment of the term “interior designer”. Note that this title 
has not been in use until recently. What has actually hap- 
pened is that the unique approach of the industrial designer 
to his problems aroused the attention of the interior deco- 
rators. This approach is a strict consideration for basic 
design in the light of its function, efficiency as well as appear- 
ance. The industrial designer is absolutely free of all limiting 
restrictions of the designs of past ages. Consequently he 
considers durability of materials, correct lighting, traffic and 
space problems purely on their merits. This type of planning 
is far and beyond the work of the traditional home decorator. 
A group of alert decorators recognized the vital importance 


PART OF UNIT BEDROOM SUITE IN LAUAN WOOD WITH 
CATALIN PULLS DESIGNED FOR BROWN—SALTMAN. 

















2 
of such a far-reaching viewpoint. They, too, began to look 


beyond just the arrangement of the interiors to the basic 
design and functionalism of the living space as well as of 
all of the decorative elements. It is only by this road that 
interior decorators can truly arrive at the status of interior 
designers. The distinction between these two terms is im- 
portant and should be made along just such lines. If con- 
sideration is given to efficiency, functionalism, appropriate- 
ness, without regard to “period design” then the work 
planned is actually designing; otherwise it is decorating. 

In addition to reorienting the decorators’ viewpoint, the in- 
dustrial designer has at the same time broadened the scope 
of his activity. As mentioned above, he has broken down 


barriers of useless precedent and (Continued on page 65) 




























MR. ROHDE’'S OFFICE HAS MANY TEXTURES; GLASS DESK 
SWINGS TO WALL, GOLD CURTAIN COVERS PROJECTION SCREEN. 





HERMAN MILLER BOOKCASE, DESK, CHINA AND DINING CABINET 
OF PALDAO WOOD, TOP HAS COATED FABRIC WITH GOLD DESIGN. 


MAHOGANY DRESSER WITH GOLD LINES AND CATALIN PULLS 
FOR HERMAN MILLER, AVAILABLE IN LIGHT AND DARK FINISH. 
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DESIGN 


AY GEORGE SAKIER 


Ever since the dawn of the industrial era there has been a 
constant struggle between the machine and the artist; the 
machine symbolizing quantity—the artist quality—and it 
seemed that never the twain should meet. 


At last, however, there has appeared a sympathetic union 
between these apparently diametrically opposed fields through 
the efforts of the industrial designer. It has been the in- 
dustrial designer who was the first one to squarely recognize 
that mass production was exerting an increased influence on 
the things with which we live. He has carefully studied the 
problem of art in relation to this tremendous force in modern 
history—mass production. 

Working closely with the machinist, chemist, and the manu- 


facturer, the industrial designer has become thoroughly 





ARTIST AND MACHINE BECOME RECONCILED 


familiar with the properties and possible application of new 
materials. He has not only improved many of these raw 
products, but has also often rescued waste materials from 
oblivion, converting them into useful and decorative mer- 
chandise. Naturally, he has become very familiar with raw 
materials long before they have come to the attention of 
the interior designer. 

As to the adaptation of new materials, the industrial designer 
has had no inhibitions, fostering their free use in an artistic 
manner. Thus he has been of valuable assistance to the in- 
terior designer and can even show the usually reluctant 
contractor how to employ new raw materials to best ad- 
vantage. 

The greatest activity of the industrial designer in the realm 


} MR. SAKIER’S STUDIO REVEALS A DIVER- 





SITY OF PRODUCT DESIGN INTEREST. 
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of interior design has been, of course, in the planning of 
show rooms, factories, promotional exhibits, etc., where 
functionalism is of prime importance. This has led to work ir 
public or semi-public interiors where the formula of prac- 
ticality is also essential. Consequently, much of the interior 
planning of the industrial designer has been in tune with the 
swift tempo of modern commerce and promotion, and keyed 
to constant change. 

The interior designer, on the other hand, has greatly in- 
fluenced and modified the work of the industrial designer. 
He, in turn, has taken these semi-commercial styles and 
adapted them for use in the home. He has become the in- 
terpreter of primarily commercial and possibly overly func- 


tional things by softening them and (Continued on page 66) 























MYRIAD PATTERN SHOWS BEAUTIFUL SIMPLICITY 
OF MACHINE MADE FOSTORIA CRYSTALWARE. 


GRAIN IN BRASSWARE OBTAINED BY OXIDATION 
IN METAL PRODUCTS OF L. F. GRAMMES CO. 





MAJOLICA GLAZED CERAMICS IN WHITE AND 
AZURE BLUE—AMERICAN GOLDSCHEIDER CO. 
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Narcissus, the Greek youth who fell in love with his own beauty, 
reflected in a clear pool, would have been entranced with the 
modern vanity chair we illustrate, which allows a double vision 
of one's self from any angle—At any rate, decorators are find- 
ing them much in demand among their women clients—actually, 
this gadget is so simple, one wonders why it hasn't been thought 
of before—the stemmed mirror is attached to the mechanism of 
the chair and therefore follows the turning of the occupant so 
that you just can't escape your own image! The chair is uphol- 
stered in quilted satin, moire or simulated leather, and the 
back of the mirror matches the covering on the chair—the 
mirror stem is of satin chrome—from Hugo Blumenthal... . 


As much color as you want, almost any way you want it, is offered 
to interior designers through the silk screen printed designs 
on wall canvas which have just been introduced by Philan Com- 
pany, at their attractive new showrooms in New York—Screen 
printing allows any color to be changed or added as the printing 
of the design progresses, each color being applied as a separate 
step—these new wall coverings offered by Philan take full ad- 
vantage of the variety offered by this hand printing process 
—The line, which will later be augmented by additional pat- 
terns, offers design motifs in many moods—Ponoma, composed of 
Grecian columns and foliage—An effective swag motif, called 
"Josephine"—The laurel wreath, symbol of victory, is the 
central design theme of "Imperator".—Then there is a bold plaid 
—a dainty floral called "Lotus", and "Victoria", a graceful 
ribbon pattern on soft pastel grounds—"Mr. and Mrs." and 
"Spring Gambol” have a light and delightfully whimsical air... 











Just as we go to press, interesting fabric news comes to our desk, 
which we feel we must include in this, our Fabric Number.—for 
two weeks, starting Wednesday, April 9, Artek-Pascoe of New 
York, are exhibiting a collection of drapery and upholstery —_- 
fabrics, hand-loomed by that noted Finnish creator of textiles, am ' 
Marianne Strengell, as projects for machine production—tThis | ee 
is the first time Miss Strengell's work has been shown as a col- —_ 
lection in this country and weaving examples on display include 
striking effects obtained through the mixtures of such varied 
materials as wool, linen, flax, cotton, raffia, leather, rattan, 
wood strips, Cellophane, glassfiber, jute and rope—Along with 
this exhibition of textiles, Artek-Pascoe announces that a 
number of new furniture pieces by talented young designers have 
been added to this firm's distinguished Aalto group.... 
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Lovely old heirloom designs have been worked with crafsmanship 
skill ina line of lamps created by Samuel L. Dinkelspiel, which 
are now presented in New York at the showrooms of Paul Raulet—/ 
Designs have been executed with a high regard for perfection of 
detail in solid brass and in a silver plate which is a modern 
version of Sheffield—The silver table lamp we illustrate, 
with plant container base, is shaded in beige rough silk over 
parchment—the brass lamps have shades of tole.... 
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IHS 1S Where 
YOU COME I! 


As you enter the door of this new 
Goodall Fabrics showroom, you 
come across something decorators 
have dreamed of, never hoped to 
find! A new kind of cut-order serv- 
ice ... with a direct wire to the mill 
...without go-betweens and red tape! 
Your order is on the way in a flash! 


You'll come in for other surprises 
here, too—surprises in stunning new 


designs. Dorothy Liebes’ famous 
hand-weaves. now reproduced for 
the first time on machine looms, by 
Goodall ... A series of American 
Regional prints from Marguerita 


Mergentime that will endow any 
) f ( 0 p A T | \ f commission with tremendous origi- 

nality ... A satin weave, never be- 

fore worked out with mohair... 


...and more! But visit Goodall’s 

most modern fabric display, and see 

for yourself what can’t be seen any- 
A Division of Goodall Worsted Co. where else in the world! 


61 E. S8ap ST., N. Y.C, 4 6-154 MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO ~ HOME OFFICE & MILL, SANFORD, ME. 


DRAPERIES * UPHOLSTERIES * CASEMENTS « SLIP COVERS + BEDSPREADS 
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BROTHERS + DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 


Mirrors 





% 8 The largest selection in the United 
States of fine decorative Mirrors, Mantels, 
Cornices, Consoles, Paintings, Wall Brackets 


and Decorative Accessories. “% % 


(friedman 
BROTHERS +¢« DECORATIVE ARTS, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE TRADE FOR 37 YEARS 
305 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORE 


In BOSTON: Devon Sexvice, 420 Boylston Strect 
In LOS ANGELES: James Gitiies, 1008 No. Croft Ave. 


In PHILADELPHIA: Haron A. Bittine, 33 East Walnut Lane 








A.D. PROGRAM FOR MEETING AT WASHINGTON 


An important quarterly meeting of the American Institute of 

Decorators will open at Washington, D. C., Monday, April 28, 

at the Shoreham Hotel. A full program for the three days 

has been arranged to include entertainment and sight seeing. 

The announced schedule is as follows: 

Monday, April 28th 

10:00-12:00 Meeting 

12:30- 1:45 Luncheon 

2:00- 4:30 Meeting 

6:00- 8:15 Dinner, informal—Normandie Farm 

9:00-11:00 Meeting 

Tuesday, April 29th 

10:00-12:30 Tour through National Gallery, Freer Gallery 

1:00- 2:00 Luncheon 

2:30- 4:15 Meeting 

4:30- 6:00 Visit to home of Mr. & Mrs. George Morris 

8:00- 8:30 Cocktails 
Maryland District Chapter: Hosts 

8:30- Dinner, formal, Guests of honor: Sir Gerald and 
Lady Campbell, Guest Speaker; Sir Campbell 

Wednesday, April 30th 

9 :30- Leave by bus for Mount Vernon, pass cherry trees 
on way; returning by way of Arlington, Lee’s home. 

1:30- 2:30 Luncheon at the Art’s Club, President Munroe’s 
old home 

2:45- Visit to the White House: 


Bliss House, Georgetown. 


Dunbarton Oaks and 


WINNERS OF SILK GUILD CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


Prize winners in the Decorators’ Contest which was a feature 
of the 1940 National Silk Parade have recently been announced 
by the International Silk Guild. 


First prize of $300 was awarded Eugene Schoen, New York 
City, for his suite of master bedroom, dressing and powder 
Second prize of $200 went to Elaine Drake, 
New York City, for her bedroom design entitled “Silk Re- 
treat,” while two prizes of $100 each were awarded Marjorie 
Thorsh, of Chicago, and Mrs. Eleys Meyer Derlen, of Indian- 


apolis, for bedroom and cardroom in silk, respectively. 


rooms in silk. 


DECORATORS CLUB COLOR SCHEME EXHIBIT 


») 


“Decorative Color Schemes” is the title of the exhibition at 
the Decorators Club Gallery to open April 9th and run through 


April 30th, 


The exhibition is centered around works of art—paint- 
ings, screens, ceramics, seulpture—from which are derived 
individual color schemes in fabrics, wallpapers and rugs sug- 
gested for rooms in which these art objects would be the focus 
of interest. These schemes will be suggestive compositions 
rather than actual room set-ups, and the materials will be 
selected by members of the Decorators Club. 

The Decorators Club closed their winter lecture activities 
with an interesting forum entitled “Future Decoration,” the 
evening of March 24. The speakers were Paul MacAlister, 
William Pahlmann, Evan Tudor, and Charles M. Stow, um- 
pired by Ethel Lewis. All the debators, with the exception 
of Mr. Tudor, seemed to be much in agreement fundamentally, 
although their approach and emphasis differed. Mr. Tudor 
strongly held out for the romanticism of traditional decoration 
and displayed his poetie ability by proving a point in original 
verse, 
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COMBINING BEAUTY AND UTILITY 





HERMAN MILLER SHOWROOM, N.Y.C. 
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LINDY’S RESTAURANT, N.Y.C. 





asian 


SURALEATHER COMPANY 
AST ALLEGHENY AVE. AND COLLINS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


are the first choice of interior designers 
whether the installation is being planned for 
a hotel, office, steamship, theatre, beauty 
salon, or private residence. Designers know, 
from experience, of their superior durability 
—that their jewel clear colors can be easily 
cleaned with just soap and water. 


Masland Leather Fabrics are not only pre- 
ferred by leading interior designers for chairs, 
divans, booths, etc., but for walls as well, 
There is a quality for every purpose! 


New decorative uses for Masland Leather 
Fabrics are being discovered every day—tell 
us of your problems and our staff of experts 
will assist you in their solution. Sample book 
will be sent upon request. Write for your copy. 
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In soft antique tones of rose, blue, green, gold... design 
of restrained elegance harvested from a Holzach docu- 
ment. Woven with the finesse which has made Cheney 


craftsmanship famous for more than a century. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers since 1838 
509 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHENEY 
SILKS 


2) 





BALTIMORE MUSEUM SHOWS INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Museum hours; daily 11 A.M.6 P.M., Monday closed, Friday 
2 P.M.-6 P.M., 8 P.M.-11 P.M. Sunday 2-6 P.M., admission free. 
Believing that curfew is ringing for ugliness in everyday life, 
the Baltimore Museum of Art is opening a “Design Decade” 
exhibition April 18 that will run till May 25, which will have 
its accent on beauty in the home, factory, foundry and office. 
There is absolutely no sense, argues Leslie Cheek, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Museum, in putting a ball and chain on art and 
making her live a static existence on a pedestal in a museum. 
This institution is out to prove that cash registers, paring 
knives and concrete mixers have as much right to beauty as 
automobiles, airplanes or as paintings and sculpture. In his 
efforts to show that such strictly utilitarian things as washing 
machines and mimeograph duplicators are as different from 
their ancestors as butterflies from caterpillars, Mr. Cheek is 
being aided by Walter Dorwin Teague, a leading American in- 
dustrial designer. Mr. Teague has written a book on “De- 
sign This Day: The Technique of Order in the Machine Age.” 
and will use this subject as the theme for his address on the 
opening night of the “Design Decade” Exhibition. 


During the month of April the H. Chambers Company of 
Baltimore is having a display of rugs and fabrics by Frances 
Miller. These materials, some of which are shown in window 
settings and some in room backgrounds, include small rugs, 
stencilled fabrics and handwovens. 


NEW ADDRESSES 

After twenty years at West 40th Street, F. Schumacher & Co., 
one of the leading manufacturers and distributors of fabrics, 
carpets and wall paper, are reaching out from Bryant Park 
and opening an additional wholesale decorative showroom at 
535 Madison Avenue. 

However, they will continue at their old address opposite 
Bryant Park. This new showroom, at the northeast corner 
of 54th Street and Madison Avenue, will occupy the entire 
second floor of a modern limestone two-story building. Located 
in the heart of the uptown district, this new space has ex- 
tensive windows overlooking both Madison Avenue and 54th 
Street. The Schumacher firm will occupy its space there July 
1, and following extensive alterations and decorating, will 
formally open August 1, according to the announcement. 
This branch will be in charge of James Collins, sales man- 
ager, and Hugh Andes, office manager, while the sales staff 
will be manned by other members of the organization, already 
well known to the decorative trade. 


A new showroom has been opened at 485 Madison Ave., New 
York, by Philan Co., distributors of Wall-Tex, and screen 
printed wall coverings. It has been smartly designed by 
Spencer Wildey. One wall is covered in a bold plaid screen 
printed material, while the other has niches displaying Wall-Tex. 


The new showroom of Harold M. Schwartz has been opened 
at 572 Madison Avenue at the corner of 56th Street. Here, 
on the second floor, he has 1500 square feet of space with a 
50 foot window on the avenue and a large window on the 


side street. 


On or about April 15 Casaragi and Heckel & Rinaldi will oc- 
cupy a more commodious showroom together at 235 East 42nd 
Street. These two firms will have 3500 square feet of space 


on the third floor permitting a larger display of various models. 
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THERE'LL ALWAYS BE 


j IN ENGLISH 


NEEDLEWORK 


Among recent arrivals from England are 
graceful florals that are at home in tra- 
ditional and modern atmospheres alike. 
No. 1781 is a quiltweave unit, 26” x 26”, 
with colorful wool flowers on a tracery of 
quilting. Choice of blue, gold, and oyster 


grounds with matching fillers for all. 





A BOOKLET OF PATTERNS IS NOW IN PREPARATION 


ARTHUR:H-LEE&SONS #s 


Makers of Fine Period Fabrics 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago 





Los Angeles 
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WALLPAPER FRIEZES AND BORDERS 


Your own designs or samples 
faithfully reproduced 


Since 1907 we have been doing deco- 
rative printing of the finest type. 


For the past five years we have 
specialized in the hand printing of 
wallpaper Friezes and Borders ex- 
clusively. We make exact reproduc- 
tions in single and multi-colors. 





Our own special process and mixture 
of pigments achieves results that are 
scarcely distinguishable from block 
printing. We make our own special 
type screens. 


Low overhead makes possible savings 
you would not expect for this type of 
work. Our satisfied clients include 
well known concerns in and about 
New York. 


heeX 


SPRING TONE | 


ITY HAND - PRINTED 690 Broadway FOR -WINTER-TIRED ROOMS 
WALLPAPERS. REPRE- 


SENTATIVES BEING New York Rebert Fredories 
APPOINTED. 


740 N. Rush St, Chicago 


wrnounce av exc.  SPIEGEL-FRAMSON 
ANNOUNCE AN EXCLU- 


SIVE LINE OF QUAL- 
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AN ORIGINAL ZUBER 





“THE CHASE’”’ 


All the beauty of color and spirited action 
which animate a hunting scene has been 
captured in “Landscape of the Chase,” a 
scenic wall paper originally produced by 
J. Zuber & Cie. Ten hundred and twenty- 
two blocks are required in the printing ot 
The Chase, which depicts a great land- 
scape of the hunt in a setting of plains and 
mountains of the Alsatian country. Write 
for illustrated Booklet INT-4. 


32 BREADTHS, 18 INCHES WIDE, 12 FEET HIGH 
EXTREME HEIGHT OF DESIGN, 6 FT. 2 IN. 


Retail, $425.00 Set 


ASF Qiamen’eCe. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


24 E. 53rd ST.. NEW YORK e¢ STRAFFORD, PA. 
1515 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 


MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


HAND BLOCK MACHINE AND SCENIC WALLPAPERS 


Sole American agents for Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & Karth, Paul Dumas 





HOME DESIGNED BY GROPIUS AND BREUER 
(Continued from page 21) 

means of ceiling down lights at night. 

One end of this room leads out to the swimming pool, while 
the adjoining curved wall made of glass blocks, partitions 
the dressing rooms. At the other end cf the room is a pro- 
jection booth and dark room. Beyond this is a fully equipped 
children’s work shop with all manner of gadgets and tools. 
\ chair in this game room, constructed of plywood, is probably 
the most important new decorative feature of all the furnish- 
ings in this house. With an outside layer of pear wood and 
upholstered with ealf skin, it is an outstanding combination 
of fine design and an adaptation of new materials. These 
chairs, for there are several throughout the home, will likely 
give considerable impetus to the design and manufacture of 
plywood furniture in this country. The possibilities of this 
new departure in furniture constructions are tremendous. 
Another room of considerable interest is the study. Here 
the end which looks out upon the southeast garden has a 
small conservatory, between a curved glass wall and the out- 
side windows. The plant room is air conditioned comparable 
to tropical climates and reliable reports state that the plants 
seem to shoot up over night. The outside window is equipped 
with Venetian blinds in order to regulate the light. The 
fireplace wall of this study is of the same Minnesota stone as 
the exterior of the house, thus giving a reddish beige cast to 
the ensemble. The rugs, fur and leather upholstering, are 


in shades of brown and white. 


COATED FABRICS ATTRACT DESIGNERS’ ATTENTION 
(Continued from page 43) 

compound, and those having a painted or baked enamel top 
layer. The pyroxylin coating is actually a very highly devel- 
oped lacquer that takes an excellent finish. Such surfaced ma- 
terials are extremely resistant to wear and abrasion and can 
be used out of doors as they will withstand weathering very 
satisfactorily. 

The rubber compound which is applied to another type of 
coated fabric is a mixture of rubber and ground up leather 
fibers. The presence of the leather fibers lend a very desirable 
grain and texture effect. This surface is exceedingly flexible 
and can be folded without fear of cracking and will stand con- 
siderable stress and strain. 

Because coated fabrics were originally employed as substi- 
tutes for leather, their surface finishes have been almost entirely 
limited to simulating the various leather grains and colorings. 
Of late, however, this industry has been looking to the regular 
fabric markets. This would naturally require a definite pat- 
terned surface with floral or geometric motifs. While such 
designs have appeared on coated fabrics to be used on walls, 
still it is only now that manufacturers are experimenting with 
patterned upholstery materials. 

The third type of coated material has a painted or enameled 
surfacing applied in several layers. By this process every pos- 
sible color known in paints, be they delicate tints or bold 
shades, are used to delineate the desired patterns. One com- 
pany that makes this kind of coated fabric bakes four or five 
layers on the cloth base, forming a very hard and durable sur- 
face. Such materials are used only for walls or other firm 
flat surfaces. 

There are less than a dozen manufacturers of the many coated 
fabrics that would be of interest to interior designers. Each 
firm has a variety of grades applicable to many uses, but when 
a manufacturer has both pyroxylin and rubber coated ma- 


terials, these are identified by separate trade names. While the 
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CUSTOM UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
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PERIOD, MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


MITTMAN’S 


At last, the utilitarian features of day 
beds have been cleverly concealed in 
a series of new designs which have 
been planned to answer the varied 
requirements of interior designers. 


The lovely lines of an Empire chaise 
have been captured in its modern 
counterpart—the Hill Day Bed. Other 
interesting models are shown in our 
new catalog “B.” Write for your copy! 


Hill Day-Bed W-30 L-87 


URNITURE — BEDDING — STUDIO COUCHES — SINCE 191 


MANUFACTURERS OF CUSTOM BUILT UPHOLSTERED = 


M. MITTMAN & CO., INC. 


316 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 











We wish to announce that 
we have combined with our 
new models, the complete “ 
collection of molds and 
models of the former 


Paul Snow Tilden. Ine. 











Decorators Plaster Studio. 
| 
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Unlimite 


Month by month, as more and more of 
America’s finest decorative lines move into 
The Merchandise Mart, this World’s Big- 
gest Buying Center looms larger as the 
acknowledged Decorative Arts Center of 
the Middle West. 

On The Merchandise Mart’s Sixth Floor, 
you are offered an unrivalled opportunity 
to inspect, compare, choose. Myriad sug- 
gestions are found in these outstanding 
exhibits by leading sources in the field— 
a wealth of ideas for objects and materials 
to fit any decorative scheme. 

Over eighteen hundred other lines, also 
exhibited in The Merchandise Mart, afford 
you unequaled scope for widest related 
selections, with least expenditure of time 
and energy. 

Make The Merchandise Mart your con- 


venient shopping center. 


The 
MERCHANDISE 
MARL 


The Buying Capitol of the Nation 
Wells Street at the River 


CHICAGO 
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THIS ENTIRE EXECUTIVE OFFICE, THE WALLS, CORNICE ACROSS THE 
WINDOW AND BUILT IN FURNITURE IS COVERED WITH SANATAS COATED 
FABRIC, PATTERN IS LIGHT WOOD GRAIN CALLED COLONIAL PLANK. 


stock color range varies with the different lines, interior de- 
signers can procure special colors providing their order falls 
within the minimum requirements for such a service. All 
materials intended for upholstery are made in 50” or 54” widths. 
One of the most varied lines is manufactured by the Atlas 
Powder Company. Their oldest product is pyroxylin coated 
and is known as Zapon available in about 120 colors. Zavenol 
is their rubber surfaced material of more recent date, of 
which about 75 stock colors have been developed. The latest 
addition to the Zapon products are the Keratol fabrics which 
have just come into the picture through the purchase of The 
Keratel Company. Keratol, a pyroxylin material, printed and 
sereen painted in a variety of designs, will continue to be 
merchandised under its old name. 

Leatherwove, by L. C. Chase & Company, is of the pyroxylin 
type of material. It is available in about 50 colors, and used 
for upholstery covering and wall treatments. One of the il- 
lustrations accompanying this article shows Leatherwove on 
the wall of J. Thorp, a women’s specialty shop decorated by 
Glick & Schulke Inc. One of the grades of Leatherwove known 
as Rocateen, has been especially developed for outdoor use. 
Redo, also Chase’s material, is rubber coated and may be had 
in about 25 colors. 

Probably the oldest and certainly the largest oil cloth manu- 
facturers in the world, Columbus Coated Fabrics, has a pyroxy- 
lin fabrie for the decorative field called Col-O-Tex. Their Wall- 
Tex another extensive line may be purchased like wall paper 
in single rolls of 48 and 50 inches wide and 12 yards long. 
This material is made in a dull, pebble, canvas and a glazed 
finish to answer the needs for varied wall treatments. An ex- 
ample of its use in an apartment lobby is shown with this ar- 
ticle. Norman Bel Geddes has been styling these Wall-Tex 
fabrics. The Eastern distributor of this Wall-Tex, Philan & Co., 
have just developed an additional line that is screen printed 
similar to the better grade papers. 

It is quite natural to expect the DuPont Company, who is so 
deeply concerned with all cellulose products, to have developed 
a pyroxylin fabric. Their Fabrikoid in its various finishes and 
colors is well known having been first introduced for upholstery 
use in 1910. A smart example of its use in the zebra stripe in 
El Morocco supper club, and veined pattern in the St. Regis 
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Hotel Cocktail lounge are illustrated. They, too, have a rubber 
coated material which is called Cavalon, first made in 1926. 
Harvey & Otterbridge are reputed to have made the first 
coated fabric for upholstery purposes under the name of Panta- 
sote. Their more recent development in this field is Russialoid. 
For twenty-five years Masland Leather Fabrics have been of- 
fering a pyroxylin covered material. Their present line has a 
range of over 50 colors and grain effects. Their newest prod- 
uct Duratan, is a rubber compound coating. A portion of the 
new showroom walls of the Herman Miller Furniture Com- 
pany, designed by Gilbert Rohde has padded Masland Leather 
Fabrics; see illustration at the head of this article. 

Sanitas, the product of the Standard Coated Products Corp., 
falls into the paint coated category. Over a canvas base they 
lay on four to five coats of paint, baking each coat to a hard 
finish. The final or top coat contains the pigment and design 
desired. This materizl is now available up to 48 inches wide. 
The standard roll contains a surface coverage of sixteen square 
vards. Their entire line is styled by Joseph Platt. 

It is not difficult to understand that the United States Rubber 
Company has a rubber surfaced material. Their particular 
product for upholstery uses is called Nawgahyde, and is now 
made in many pastel shades, in addition to the regular color 
range. Ventilated Naugahyde is a recent innovation whereby 
tiny holes allow the easy passage of air in and out of cush- 
ions and prevent the usual whistling noise. These holes are 
seared into the surface and not punched, which would weaken 
the material. The latest development in this fabric is the 
smooth finish closely resembling top grain leather. For wall 
coverings, United States Rubber has a lighter weight version of 


Naugahyde known as Naugalite. 


HOLLYWOOD INTERIORS 
(Continued from page 22) 


As Iris Barry has pointed out, “by 1918 the most intensely 
creative period was over and the American films had conquered 
the world. For the next ten years they stamped the imagination 
of a vast public with their peculiar imagery which was ae- 
cepted, in many countries, as portraying the American soul. 
Actually, of course, they represented wishful dreams, conjured 
into existence by an energetic and fertile fraction of the com- 
munity, many of whose members had themselves previously 
been underprivileged. Hence the emphasis on comfort—auto- 
mobiles, bathrooms, fine clothes and elegant interiors,” as well 
as remance and glamor. While this emphasis on sensationalism 
did possibly betray the energetic film makers of Hollywood— 
mostly iv films portraying the pageantry of the past (which 
Hollywood can certainly do convincingly and with astonishing 
archaeological accuracy)—there were numerous films in the 
20’s which revealed the many changes taking place in the 
American scene, 

With the coming of big-business, Hollywood began to organ- 
ize intelligently its art departments and the duties of the “art 
director” became well-established. Cedric Gibbons, Art Di- 
rector at MGM, who has probably been in all branches of the 
art business in Hollywood longer than anyone, has this to say, 
“Perhaps the most important thing for the movie designer to 
remember in starting out is this: he can never visualize a set- 
ting from just one angle—as the stage designer can, and must. 
He must build each set in his mind and then go around it, as 
if it were an architectural model, looking at it from new per- 
spectives. Where the stage setting, to the audience, resembles 
a painting in a frame, in the movies the audience is trans- 
ported through the frame into the heart of the picture, and 
looks at it from many different aspects. The scenery, as a re- 
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INSPIRED BY THE 
BEAUTIFUL HAND-PAINTED 
ARCHITECTURAL MOTIFS 
OF THE (8TH CENTURY. 


IN STOCK IN GRISAILLE 
(GREYS ON GREY GROUND) 


BORDER 8” WIDE $1.00 YD. 


OBTAINABLE IN YOUR 
OWN COLORS ON 30” 
STOCK GROUNDS e {5 YDS. 
MINIMUM FOR EACH e¢ DADO 
$3.75 YD. © BORDER $1.25 YD. 
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Old English Dignity 
for your “18th Century” Clients 


beautiful Sheraton Mahogany Pembroke Table (cirea 
1785). Figured top with triple-banded border of 
Tulipwood and Satinwood, 

@ the chair is one from a set of four unusually fine 
Adam Mahogany chairs (cirea 1780) with rosette and 
husk carved legs. 

@® you are cordially invited to examine the many other 
choice antiques in our stock recently arrived from 
England 


Needham’s Antiques, Inc. 


J. E. TRELEAVEN 


IMPORTERS OF 
ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 


ELDORADO 5-7493 


143 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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sult, has to have the proper visual and dramatic composition, 
not just in one full shot but at each angle from which it is 
viewed. The designer must have the fundamental approach 
of the architect-cameraman. Thinking of the setting as a 
structural unit with four walls, or four natural boundaries, 
he must relate it not only to the drama which evoked it but 
to the camera that will photograph it. For no set in pictures 
is any better than it appears to be on the screen.” 

Of all the departments under the aegis of the art director, the 
one devoted to set-dressing undoubtedly has had a pronounced 
effect on the taste of the American movie-goer. Most of this 
public believes it has developed a sense of appreciation for fine 
architectural interiors and a feeling for the “style” of a movie 
scene in general, and the set which shows the home, that 
family factor dear to all Americans, is the one which receives 
the greatest attention. The set-dresser is the interior decorator 
of the film; set dressing being a fancy name for the property 
department. Properties are everything that is not architecture. 
So when the art director (the architect of a movie set) has 
built the walls and background to harmonize with the atmos- 
phere of the story and the type of character in it, the set- 
dresser indulges in the tricks of his trade. That these are 
very often excellent tricks can best be realized when one con- 
sults the masses of statistics disgorged annually by the indus- 
try. When DARK VICTORY appeared, stores everywhere 
reported numerous inquiries for the sofa “like the one in 
Bette Davis’ drawing room”, and decorators and furniture 
dealers reproduced for their clients the rooms most admired 
in that film. 

That curious quality of “audience participation” which makes 
any member of an audience indentify himself with the charac- 
ters in a film, can so patently be brought to an acceptance of 
the setting and its paraphernalia. The average middle class 
movie-goer is subconsciously moved to duplicate and with 
the growing good taste of sets and settings, the influence, 
which reaches even the smallest town, must be considered, on 
the whole, a constructive one. 

Too frequently this taste leads up the blind alley of duplica- 
tion or the mass production of endless period pieces (18th 
Century English and American furniture being “all the go” 
at the moment) while contemporary design or “modern” lan- 
guishes, still it does constitute an improvement on the Grand 
Rapids or native schools of yesteryear. And because the rov- 
ing one-eyed camera has the advantage over a still photograph 
in that it can constantly change the presentation, unfolding 
mass and form to make it appreciable, it is possible to make 
the acceptance of new trends, new wrinkles, quicker and 
easier. Even the most stubborn die-hard, witnessing Garbo 
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its features more readily than if the same chair were encoun- 
tered cold in Bloomingdale’s. As for “modern” in the films, 
Hollywood was just as confused as any other design agency as 
to which way the cat would jump when the fashion was first 
introduced, In an effort to keep on its toes, welcoming the 
new trend sometimes for efficiency, sometimes for publicity or 
iust to be smart, there appeared the usual slick interiors 
trimmed with “modernistic” detail and set with squarish and 
angular furniture covered with geometric patterns in an imi- 
tation of modern cubist or abstract painting. The result only 
succeeding in cluttering up the composition as badly as the 
early battle with wallpaper. 

On the other hand, in Hollywood’s defense, extreme modernity 
—clean traditional forms, simply and directly handled—are 
often impractical. Given, for example, a large room barren of 
detail, the ultra-modern background would be effective only in 
a long shot because when the moment came for a close-up, 
there would be an absolute void behind the actor. With the 
movies talent for jumping from one place to another in a 
flash, it would often be difficult to determine just where the 
actor was, nor would one have any sense of how he was placed 
in relation to the room or the other actors. Consequently, 
the designer is constantly trying to find some way of break- 
ing up the background, although frequently this attempt is 
so forceful and apparent that the original intention is ruined. 
The thing to be remembered, therefore, in a dramatic compo- 
sition, is that outside aids (costumes and properties) must be 
supplied so that an exciting moment will lose none of its dra- 
matic effectiveness. When precise edges and machine smooth 
surfaces have been emphasized instead of meaningful orna- 
ment, they tend to detract instead of heighten the emotional 
quality being registered. Also, since the camera filters out 
any, saving quality of color; line, tone and lighting become 
vastly important and call for a completely different treatment 
in the films from that of any other field of design. However 
much, screen directors realize the unique requirements of the 
motion picture, that actors must not be hampered in their ac- 
tions by too much furniture, that camera and lighting crews 
must also be accommodated on the set, the greater simplicity 
may often result in mere stodginess or complete lack of realism. 
There is much to be said for a “busy” set from the public’s 
point of view, providing too much, in turn, does not detract 
from the importance of the situation, for the set at all times 
must remain background. 

Aside from the industry, the film folk of Hollywood have been 
tardy in living up to some of the better traditions the movies 
are striving to establish. Too often we are confronted with 
endless adaptations of the California bungalow, psuedo-Span- 
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A magnilicent collection of Fine Furniture, 


perfectly adapted to distinguished decoration. 
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English Plant Tub finished in antique mahogany with 
old brass mounts. Diameter 7 inches. Furnished with a 


metal liner. Priced at $7.50. 


Lamps and Decorations 
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ish villas, or neo-Colonial, in fear and flight from the 20th Cen- 
tury. Hollywood Interiors, too, abound in wrought iron and 
senseless decorative effects resulting in a kind of artiness rem- 
iniscent of Greenwich Village. 

Although a number of really excellent houses have sprung up 
in and about the movie capitol, in general, the extravagances 
of the motion picture center have produced an eccentric mod- 
ernism tasteless in detail and introducing only a few essen- 
tial features of modern design. There is an indication, how- 
ever, that in Hollywood as well as in other parts of the coun- 
try, after a tragically moribund century, architecture and dee- 
oration “may be alive again and that its forms may incarnate 
our best practical knowledge expressed in honest contemporary 
terms. We may be at the beginning of an age when this neces- 
sary art will give us the comfort which our science and tech- 
nology can produce, as well as a fine environment in tempo 
with our times, free from fashion and escapism.” 
Architecture and design need not reveal a nostalgia for the dead 
past alone, it must also offer a courageous welcome to the 
present. Hollywood, with the most valuable of all instruments 
at its command for imparting information, can exert an in- 
fluence for the propaganda of new ideas unprecedented among 
more venerable forms of expression. 


SNAPSHOTS—WILLIAM PAHLMANN 
(Continued from page 29) 


and experience for this future creator of Lord & Taylor's 
rooms of drama—it meant an opportunity to study at Par- 
son’s, while the play was having its New York run. One play 
led to another, some on Broadway and some on the road, all 
contributing towards the scholarship to the Paris Atelier of 
Parsen’s that he won at the end of his studies in New York. 
In Paris, Bill Pahlmann continued his active interest in the 
theatre. Among other things he acted in an advisory capacity 
for the French producer of “New Moon” while attending 
school. The stage, however, was not the only side issue that 
commanded this young man’s attention. One day, while deeply 
engrossed in the mysteries of period developments, friends 
from Texas breezed in and invited the budding interior de- 
signer to run off with them to the land of the Nile. Knowing 
a good opportunity when he saw it, student Pahlmann inter- 
rupted his studies for an Egyptian interlude. Since his in- 
spections of the Valley of the Kings, especially King Tut’s 
tomb, he has become a great respector of the ancient art of 
the Egyptians. 

4 motor trip in Italy directly after finishing the course in 
Paris, has left an indelible influence on William Pahlmann. 
But it was a trip through Bavaria in 1931, that has given a 
decidedly baroque flare to his work. The bold, virile and 
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CANOPIED FOYER DESIGNED BY WILLIAM PAHLMANN 
WITH THE CANOPY IN BRIGHT BLUE AND OYSTER WHITE. 
WALLS ARE YELLOW GREEN AND SENTRY BOXES ARE 
PAINTED DEEP MAGENTA AND YELLOW GREEN. CANOPY 
LOWERS HIGH CEILING IN PROPORTION TO SMALL ROOM. 


over-scaled decorative treatments that abound in that section 
of Europe struck a responsive chord in Mr. Pahlmann that is 
reflected in his work today—a decade later. 

Back to New York after nearly two years, Bill Pahlmann as- 
sociated with John G. Hamilton on 57th Street. It was not 
long, though, before he was working independently. In 1936 
the firm of Lord & Taylor was casting about for a personality 
that would tone up their department of interior design. Their 
search ended with a contract in Mr. Pahlmann’s pocket. His 
work at this store led to other excursions abroad. A trip to 
Seandinavia in the summer of 1937, resulted in his introdue- 
tion of “Swedish Modern” display at Lord & Taylor. It proved 
to be an important contribution to that fad among furniture 
manufacturers in this country. 

It is not the exotic alone that attracts the favorable attention 
of Mr. Pahlmann. He fully appreciates the inherent beauty 
to be found and developed in the Americas. He has been re- 
sponsible for displays at Lord & Taylor’s, furthering the 


fortunes of American artists. In 1936, he visited Mexico and 


DECORATORS. 


A New York Buying and Shopping Service for 
Interior Decorators and Architects 


If you are shopping for samples, matching 
materials, etc., you are invited to use our time- 
and money-saving purchasing service. Our 
direct-source connections will prove advan- 
tageous. Inquiries welcomed. 
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Garden Furniture of Distinction 


Graceful, comfortable rattan has been added for | 
1941 to the Molla line of Garden Furniture. In- | 
visibly reinforced with an iron framework, Molla rat- 
tan furniture is as sturdy as it is beautiful. 


The new line of Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and 
Wrought Iron and Reed Furniture is now ready. 
You will find these lines interesting and saleable. 


| 
All Molla iron furniture is Chip Proof and is guar- | 
anteed Rust Proof for 6 years. | 


Write for the new 1941 
Catalog now in preparation. 


—_ molla. ine. __| 


410 East 32 St., New York, N. Y. MUrray Hill 3-5874 
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Radical departures from traditional methods of manu- 
facturing, developed by Alvar Aalto, famed Finnish 
architect, enable us to present furniture with maximum 
quality, comfort and style without sacrificing economy. 
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discovered a neglected country, full of color and inspiration 
for the manufacturing and merchandising of new and unusual 
things. A flight to Cuba, while working on a home there, gave 
him ideas for semi-tropical type of modern decor for United 
States, keyed to the present interest in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Among the important commissions Mr. Pahlmann has exe- 
cuted lately is a pent house on Park Avenue for the reception 
of the Scandinavian Royal couples. Naturally, he has returned 
to his dear old Texas with a few fabric samples and sketches 
under his arm, While there a setting for a debutante’s party 
in Houston engaged this unusual bachelor’s decorative talents. 
William Pahlmann creates rooms on the seventh floor of 
Lord & Taylor to make gaping crowds buzz with wonder and 
amusement, realizing full well the advertising value of such 
schemes. As he expressed himself at a forum last month at 
the Decorators Club, he attempts to show what can be done 
with dated heirlooms. The tricks introduced are over-scaling, 
novel use of old materials, or the imaginative adaptation of 
the new raw materials and gadgets. His private work, however, 
is another story, for he fully realizes that a client’s home is 
no place for circus stunts. He much prefers designing inter- 
iors for living that will improve with age and be a joy to the 
owner for years to come, 

It has just been announced that William Pahlmann has been 
elected president of the newly formed alumni association of his 
old Alma Mater, the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts. 


COLORS OF FABRICS SHOWN ON PAGES 34 AND 35 


1. “Antique Flower” on white faille, roses in natural color, yel- 
low vine and green leaves: on gold background, flowers in 
dusty rose, with blue leaves and brown vines. 

2. “The Meadow” in red and white on blue; grey and maroon; 
red and turquoise, green and yellow; brown and chartreuse. 

3. Hand woven Aubusson chair seat in shades of blue, blue- 
green, soft reds, beige, and brown on black background; or in 
any colors to order, 

4. Illustrated, petal-pink background, pattern in American 
beauty red, slate blue grey, vivid green and white. Other back- 
ground colors—mauve, ice blue, celadon and chartreuse. 

5. One color combination only—beige, light brown, touches of 
white, light terra cotta, ‘black and yellow. 

6. “Regency Stripe”—terra cotta, light blue, gold, pine cone and 
yellow-green in each case combined with natural. 

7. Lobster and fruit in gold red and green; also in green and 
black, and red and black. 


8. Grey and white Fiberglas creates a rich cloth in silver 
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SPECIAL LIGHTING FIXTURE SERVICE 


For Your Convenience: Attractive Display of Light- 
ing Fixtures and Lamps—Sketches Furnished to 


Your Definite Specifications: Inquiries Invited 


(Sean ooo 


also: your display center for: 


, @ BIGGI'S MIRROR & GLASS CO. 
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metal effect, alse in ecru, white two shades of blue and grey. 
9. “Lilis” in blue, rose, lime green, wine and turquoise. 

10. In blue, grey, green, rose wine and turquoise. 

11. Embroidered organdy in white, or colors to order. 

12. Stripes are in sage green, blue and pale gold with all over 
stitch in brown; Other combinations are mellon pink, gold, 
beige, stitched in brown: coral mauve, beige, stitched in brown. 
13. Turquoise and cyclamen pinks on a white background, 
figures outlined in black; four other color combinations. 

14. “Caxton” tapestry in gold and jade; beige and mode; beige 
and lacquer; grey and blue. 

15. Marine blue and yellow; silver and lemon; olive and 
lemon; green and brown; turquoise and electric. 

16. Old Portugese gold, red and blue; turquoise and red on 
beige; yellow and grey on Portuguese red. 

17. “Currants” in blue, red and green; dark blue and light 
blue and red. 


LEATHER FOR EVERY DECORATIVE USE 
(Continued from page 41) 

use of leather but also greatly increases its appeal to the fem- 
inine taste. 

Among other things that Mr. Liberty has organized for this 
wide awake Upholstery Leather Group, has been a traveling 
show entitled “Genuine Leather in Decoration.” It consists of 
a number of rooms and settings by several leading interior de- 
signers including Nancy McClelland, Virginia Conner, Dorothy 
Draper and Robsjohn-Gibbins. Two of these rooms are here- 
with illustrated. One, a woman’s bedroom which Virginia 
Conner refers to as “Apologies to a Pigeon,” is a suave, sophis- 
ticated setting, the color scheme of which is inspired by the 
plumage of a pigeon. The bird itself is employed as the dee- 
orative motif in shadow box panels on the doors of this room. 
The dressing table is covered with sidewalk grey leather and 
has a hassock seat of highlight violet and pigeonfoot red leath- 
er. Another colorful note is introduced by an easy chair uphol- 
stered in aquamarine leather. The bed, which is not shown, has 
a quilted leather spread. 

The other room illustrated is a modern living room by T. 
H. Robsjohn-Gibbings which he calls “Nostalgia for Serenity.” 
Mr. Robsjohn-Gibbings took his cue from a large abstract paint- 
ing. In this room in grey or greyed colors serenity from a 
harassed world can be enjoyed. The walls and ceiling are 
dove grey and leather chairs are of a grey-blue. One spot of 
contrasting color is a large leather settee in a deep shade of 
parma violet. 

“Nosegay,.” a lady’s boudoir by Nancy McClelland is designed 
for a 20th Century career woman with a penchant for 18th 


Century art and culture. An intimate and feminine air is 
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achieved by the use of paper panelled walls of a rose pattern 
in subtle tones of dusty pink, white and green against a putty 
beige ground. A cafe creme leather chaise longue, a white 
jade leather daybed with a quilted leather coverlet are among 
the interesting leather accents. 

Sharp and dazzling contrasts in color prevail in Dorothy 
Draper’s library designed “For Town and Country.” Ebony 
leather covered benches and books are a foil for the brilliant 
valera green, radnor pink and sky blue leathers on the desk, 
chairs and table. To set these dashing colors off appropriately 
the walls have white inlaid leather stripes and the floor a 
shaggy sky blue rug. 

Among the interesting developments in decorative leathers, by 
firms that are not members of the Tanners’ Council, is Tufraw 
by Gutman & Co. This product is a rawhide available in a va- 
riety of finishes and colors especially styled for interior decor- 
ative furnishings. It has been effectively employed by interior 
designers and architects for furniture coverings and walls. Lamp 
bases, lamp shades, draw pulls and a variety of decorative ac- 
cessories have been fashioned from this prepared rawhide. 
William Haines of Hollywood created the Tufraw grouping il- 
lustrated in this article. The chairs have a deep brown hand 
burnished rawhide with light colored lacings. The backgam- 
mon table is sheathed in light rawhide as is the decorated 
screen, 

An executive office designed by Eric Gugler has recently been 
fashioned from Leatherwall a product of Blanchard Brother & 
Lane. As shown in the illustration, herewith, the walls are in 
a deep brown leather set off in panels by brass headed nails. 
The coffered ceiling is of off white leather with the welt edges 
of the joins forming part of the pattern. An accordion sliding 
door of leather leads into this office. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN—GILBERT ROHDE 


(Continued from page 45) 


in so doing has shown the alert and progressive interior de- 
signer the approach to new fields of planning. These have been 
in the commercial world, such as interiors of stores, offices, 
display and sales rooms, etc. The industrial designer was the 
first one to create business interiors for business and not at- 
tempt to force the routine of salesrooms and offices into 
Early English and Italian Renaissance moulds. Taking a cue 
from the efficiency of the modern machine, the industrial de- 
signer has given the business world what it has long needed 
—surroundings that are adequate, efficient and at the same 
time, attractive. Some of these ideas have spilled over into 
newer home construction, thereby lifting the living standards. 
Interior designers are beginning to influence designers in the 
industrial world. Their background has been in a large measure 
confined to creating home interiors where eye and physical 
comfort is essential. They are translating this feeling to 
many of the products and settings that have come from our 
studio, softening and humanizing their appearance and modify- 
ing the sometimes too radical work of industrial designers. 

No matter how closely the interior designer and the indus- 
trial designer may collaborate in the future there will always 
be a difference of approach to their problems. Fundamentally 
the industrial designer creates products for mass production 
and mass acceptance. The interior designer, on the other 
hand, will always primarily design to satisfy a group of 
people or often just an individual Of course, the greatest 
difference appears when the industrial designer is working on 
product design. But despite the apparent differences the best 
in interior design will come only when both groups of de- 


signers sympathetically cooperate one with the other. 
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INDUSTRIAL DESIGN—GEORGE SAKIER 
(Continued from page 47) 


rounding their edges, so to speak. The interior designer has 
created livable furnishings from perhaps the extreme in de- 
sign, which is so often necessagy for public or semi-public 


interiors. 
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Looking to the future, I would say that one of the most im- 
portant influences of the interior designer on the work of the 
industrial designer is to help slacken the pace—a pace that 
precludes the possibility of the evolution of a livable, true 
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and lasting style. For example, a chair designed today for the 
first time can not possibly be perfect. It takes living with to 
discover its shortcomings, both in design and materials. There 
must be a period of ripening or assimiliation of the new 
styles and new materials for the home in which they are used 
for them to become something really worthy of posterity. 

In closing I would say that the architect is a very important 
factor to be considered in this question as he influences the 
work of both the industrial designer and interior designer. 
I strongly feel that there must be a very close and sympathetic 
cooperation among architects, interior designers and industrial 
designers for the creation of an honest, fundamental con- 
temporary style. These three professional designers have 
much to contribute, one to the other. Without this under- 
standing there will continue this haphazard surplus birth of 


unrelated creations, some good, some bad, many mediocre. 


OPEN HOUSE 
(Continued from page 6) 


whelming majority of young architects are working in a 
continuously evolving free style, sometimes known as 
“Modern.” 

2—They are quite articulate, not to say vociferous, about it. 

3—Increasingly the houses of the coming years will be their 
output. 

4—They have demonstrated their intention of conceiving the 
house as a whole, inside and out—not as a shell with de- 
tachable interiors. 

5—They will therefore influence the method of thought of 
their clients who will expect that single thought to be 
carried out, whether by the architect or by an _ inde- 


pendent designer. 


The sweeping deduction is that more or less, cheerfully or not, 
the interior designer will find himself harmonizing with the 
point of view of the architect as prime mover. It will matter 
very little if the individual articles of furniture are pick-ups 
of Sheraton or Rococo forms; it will matter tremendously if 
the composition, the pulling-together of these details is not 
strictly sympathetic to the whole. It demands that the inte- 
rior designer answers afresh the question that the young ar- 
chitects have posed and answered in their own way: Why is 
a house? What conditions now make it different from older 
houses? What can I do about it? 


FOR SALE—two Spanish primitive imagenes about 18” high, 
one in grey tones, other reds and blues, pair $50. Address 
“4A”’ care INTERIORS, 11 East 44 Street, New York. 
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